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The SATURDAY REVIEW has the pleasure to announce 
that its issue of 27 March will include “* Sir Roger de 
Coverley in the Temple”, by Sir J. G. Frazer, author 
of **The Golden Bough”. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The full reports are now to hand of the British 
victory at Neuve Chapelle. Undoubtedly the British 
soldier had at last his glorious chance and seized it. 
The attack was prepared with absolute secrecy, and 
delivered with perfect judgment. It was prepared by 
a terrific bombardment, which lasted long enough to 
break the morale of the enemy, but not long enough 
to enable him to bring up reserves. Our men went 
forward with a splendid dash, remarkable after so long 
and weary a hibernating. The Indian troops in par- 
ticular have found high honour at Neuve Chapelle. 
The whole movement is a flawless story of brave and 
skilful leading, of perfect discipline and courage. 


But we must not neglect to count the cost, for the 
cost of Neuve Chapelle is an earnest of the cost we 
and our Allies shall be called to pay for the redemption 
of France and Belgium. We can hardly do better than 
quote the letter of an officer in the R.A.M.C. ‘‘ This ’’, 
he writes of Neuve Chapelle, ‘‘in reality has been a 
terrible battle. The ‘cases are pouring in day and 
tight. We have had 200 officers at least through our 
hands in less than 48 hours—every hospital full of men, 
and the fighting still raging all along the front. I have 
been hard at it till midnight last night, and to-day from 
7.30 a.m. till now—11 p.m., and more officers now just 
arriving. We have taken large numbers of 
prisoners, and are advancing all along the line. The 
news is very good, but the price is terrible ’’. 


All the men who fell in the Neuve Chapelle fight are 
secure of immortality. Indeed, men, by some divine 
dispensation, can make their own immortality in war. 
A great historian lamented the. obscure rank and file, 
the ‘‘common soldiers’, who fell in a battle in our 
Civil War: he lamented those ‘‘ of whom history in 
her haste takes no account ’’. But, really, there is 


no such obscurity or commonness. The names and 
rank do not matter; and it does not matter greatly 
if the mere written or vocal fame is absent: immor- 
tality, undying glory and spirit, do not depend on 
notoriety, any more than virtue depends upon it. 


Neuve Chapelle, in size, will be dwarfed, of course, 
by many struggles in the great general advance, by 
which presently the German Army will be flung out 
of France, out of Belgium, and across the Rhine— 
the dead certainty that is coming. But it will not be 
forgotten by the best part of our race. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori. 


No advance can be reckoned as assured till the 
counter-attacks have been met. The German counter- 
attacks after Neuve Chapelle were desperate ; but they 
have failed to win back the lost ground. The news this 
week has dealt mainly with these counter-attacks ; 
though we have also read with interest and admiration 
of the steady and brave advance of the French in 
Champagne. This advance has gone pertinaciously 
forward, showing a tenacity and firmness of purpose 
that is adding honourable pages to the story of the 
French armies. Mainly it is forest fighting. Looking 
back over a period of weeks, we find the French 
advancing continually. They hold the ground achieved 
in spite of counter-attacks. As the forces at present 
stand in Champagne, the moral superiority is with the 
French. 


Elsewhere than at Neuve Chapelle the news shows 
that for the moment the Germans are accepting the 
defensive. The Russians are admitted by German 
reports to be back at Tilsit in East Prussia; but it 
is quite impossible to measure week by week the pro- 
gress and relative strength of the parties in Poland. 
The general position has been clear from the first. 
The German armies lose their power to strike with 
every mile of their advance from the frontier. The 
Russian armies, upon their side, are not yet strong 
enough to secure any German territory of warlike 
value. Russia has yet to secure the wheatfields of 
East Prussia and the industrial resources of Silesia. 
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That is her sober and hugely difficult task—not the 
theatrical entry into Berlin and Vienna which once was 
timed by our optimists for Christmas, 1914. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about Lord 
Kitchener’s speech this week in the House of Lords 
was the severity of its restraint. It must be difficult 
for a soldier who realises the full meaning of war to 
speak with patience of late events upon the Clyde. He 
sees so clearly the connection between the loss of time 
in the workshops and the loss of brave lives in France 
and Belgium. In the soldier’s view our strikers and 
slack workers at home are as responsible for the deaths 
of our soldiers in the field as though they had aban- 
doned them on the field of battle. It finely illustrates 
the patience and understanding of Lord Kitchener that 
he was able to speak on Monday without heat or bitter- 
ness. He allows for the lack of discipline, of military 
sense and of imagination, in the men who put down 
their tools at a time when every hour was precious. 
His disappointment—a very bitter disappointment— 
has not impaired his ability to face the position calmly 
and fairly. He spoke generously of the men who had 


done no more than their duty in working full time | 
| surely, is an argument for clearing up the more 


and to the best of their strength, and he made every 
possible excuse for the men whose blindness and folly 
have caused rejoicing in Hamburg and Berlin. 


How to make the whole nation realise the meaning 
of war—that is the problem which lies behind all 
others. This nation has never thought of war or 
imagined war. It cannot suddenly fall into line as a 
disciplined community. It cannot without some pre- 
liminary knowledge and education immediately grasp 
the idea that a national war automatically merges all 
private interest in a common interest. 
soldier who is spared from the firing line to work in 


The French | 


the shops knows that he belongs to his country as un- | 
reservedly as his comrade who is fighting. The workers — 


on the Clyde have not yet learned that lesson ; and there 
are many elsewhere, employers and workmen too, who 
have yet to learn it. This war is not alone the busi- 
ness of the volunteer. The burden cannot be thrust 
upon the splendid armies which have made the nation’s 
just quarrel their own particular affair. It is the 
nation’s business, and the nation must realise this 
clearly if we are to come successfully through. 


How does the Government propose to bring home 
the war to the people? Two ways have already been 
suggested. Responsible newspapers can help the 
Government to curb the excess of optimism and false 
cheer on which the public has liberally been fed since 
war broke out. We can hardly blame the men who do 
not realise the need of personal sacrifice when they are 
told in the morning that Germany is starving for food 
or ammunition or rifles or even men, and told again in 
the evening that the German armies are routed or 
surrounded or in full retreat. Then, again, something 
can be done by public speeches—speeches direct to the 
men themselves who are in fault. . There has been no 
really systematic attempt from the platform to bring 
home the reality of war to the nation. We are glad 
that Mr. Lloyd George has spoken again this week 
of the necessity for work and sobriety. A speech here 
and there, when matters have reached a climax, is 
useless. A steady campaign of speaking and a steady 
flow of accurate information might do much; though 
we do not think that it goes to the root of this urgent 
problem. The British nation cannot be expected to 
imagine war as the French or Russian nation imagines 
it until it is a nation in arms. 


Lord Kitchener touched on a grave matter in the 
House of Lords on Monday when he spoke of the way 
in which drink has tended to impair the efficiency and 
waste the energy of many of our workers. Drunken- 
ness in working hours is at this time more than an 
individual offence for which the individual alone is 
accountable. It is a matter of public interest and 
national safety. The Saturpay Review can speak 


plainly on this subject without fear of being suspectes 
of fanaticism. We have never supported repressiy, 
temperance legislation. Such legislation normaly 
must do more harm than good. But we should ¢¢,. 
tainly support the Government in any reasonable gs 
it might take to restrict the scandalous self-indy, 
gence of men whose sober industry is required by th 
country. We applaud the heroic measures taken jy 
Russia and in France to deal with the problem g 
drink. The Tsar’s edict concerning the sale of vodk, 
was one of the first proofs to the world that a ney 
spirit had come to Russia. 


By sea the ‘‘ Dresden”? has been at last run to 
destruction, and there have been sensational rumoys 
concerning the ‘‘ Karlsruhe ’’. But interest still centres 
upon the Dardanelles. The first serious loss of life jy 
this enterprise is reported this week. The gallant 
““Amethyst’”’, caught at close range by concealed 
howitzers, was hit by several shells; they exploded 
below, and the principal loss was among the engineers, 
Over twenty men were killed and over twenty seriously 
wounded. The loss of nine merchant vessels by sub. 
marines within a week has also to be recorded. Here, 


ambiguous clauses of the new Order in Council. 


The Order in Council is discussed elsewhere. It jg 


_ a satisfactory document in that it completely fulfils the 
_ threat of Mr. Asquith that no commodities shall pass 
_ unchallenged by the British Fleet in or out of Ger. 


many. But the British public shares the bewilder- 
ment of neutral Governments as to how exactly the 
Order will work in its practical details. It does not 
declare a blockade; but all goods of enemy origin, 
destination, or ownership are to be brought into a 
British or allied port. There they may be requisi- 
tioned by the British Government, or sold, or restored 
to the owner. We cannot, after the closest study, dis- 
cover what principle will decide as to whether the 


_ goods are sold or restored. But if the goods are sold, 


the money is not to be paid to the owner until after 
peace is signed. The owner, by the strict letter of the 
Order, may be the enemy; but we are still in doubt 
as to whether German goods are going to be restored 
to Germans during the war or sold for the benefit of 
Germans after the war. The document utterly baffles 
the inquirer into its details. 


It is this ambiguity which has most displeased the 
Americans. It has been the chief burden of their com- 
plaint. Otherwise the new Order has been admirably 


_ received. The conduct of Germany upon the sea readily 


disposes neutral countries to accept the British pro- 
posals as reasonable and humane. The really excel 
lent feature of the new Order is its evident care in 


| every clause for the property and interests of neutrals. 


It is clear that the new Order will in all cases work 
for a speedy release and settlement of all claims and 
property in which the interests of neutrals are impli- 
cated, always, of course, provided that the main pur 
pose of the Order—a virtual blockade of Germany— 
is not thereby defeated. 


We have always supported the Press Bureau over 
the strict censoring of news—hot news from the front, 
which is always a dangerous thing. But we must say 
there is force in the contention of the Press to-day— 
the Press on both sides, ‘‘ Daily News’”’ as well as 
‘‘ Times ’’—that the country would better realise the 
fact that we are at war if it could be given fuller 
authentic accounts of such a splendid and significant 
incident as Neuve Chapelle, for example. It is absurd 
to suggest that a great deal more could not be given 
without risk. The attacks by certain Liberal journals 
—notably the ‘Star’? and (in a softer key) the 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’—on the Press Bureau were 
scarcely fair; but the question of fuller reports of such 
an incident as Neuve Chapelle is quite a different one. 


We daresay we, too, shall be styled ‘‘ pedantic” 
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as the Press Bureau has just been styled by ‘the 
“Star’’; yet we must say that this kind of headline 
or poster announcement seems to strike a jarring note : 
“B 28 Busy ’’; ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance ’’; ‘‘ The Polite 
Pirate’. The first of these titles actually caught 
one’s eye on Thursday evening. Is not this kind of 
thing rather too like what Lord Rosebery calls ‘‘a 


beano ’’? 


We trust that General Botha will be very warmly 
supported throughout South Africa in dealing with 
General Hertzog. General Botha has put down armed 
rebellion with a brave, quick hand; and he has shown 
himself generous and merciful in meeting the men who 
took up arms against their country at the prompting 
of a foreign Power. He is now confronted in Parlia- 
ment with his old political enemy—one who, more 
than any man in South Africa, is responsible for 
the conduct of the late rebels. De Wet believed, and 
had reason to believe, that Hertzog was with him. 
Morally he was undoubtedly with the rebels. Good 
may come of this unhappy business if it convinces all 
parties that General Hertzog is of mischievous counsel 
and evil faith. His attitude in Parliament over the 
rebels and towards General Botha has been insuffer- 
able. It is for his late followers to show that he 
represents no party in the Union of South Africa: that 
he speaks now for himself alone. 


The Foreign Office is clearly unwilling to publish the 
mysterious diplomatic discussions between Japan and 
China. It would appear that Japan demands further 


privileges in South Manchuria and East Mongolia, | 


mainly railway concessions, mining rights, and the 
right to acquire land; the cession to Japan of all the 
German rights in the province of Shantung, the open- 
ing of certain specified places as treaty ports, and a 
pledge that no territory shall be ceded by China to any 
third Power ; the partial administration of the police by 
Japan in certain Chinese provinces, and other adminis- 
trative privileges elsewhere. The full catalogue of the 


Japanese demands, published in the ‘‘ Manchester | 


Guardian ’’ on Thursday, makes a formidable list ; but 
we shall do well to refrain from comment till Sir 
E. Grey has fully explained the position. 


Count Witte was a man of the people who rose to 
the highest office in the Russian Empire. As Prime 
Minister during the troubled period of the war with 
Japan and the internal disturbances that followed, his 
name will live in history. His was a troubled career 
which lived with disaster, failure and unrest. The 
times were too unsettled for his control. He saw the 
first Duma fail through the too great claims of the 
intellectuals, which were urged with an entire lack of 
wisdom and simply led to a necessary reaction and 
tepression. Russia has now settled down to progress 
on her own lines, not on those dictated by mistaken 
Western analogies. In foreign policy Count Witte was 
of the old school, looking more to an understanding 
with Germany, such as Bismarck advocated, than to 
accommodation with Britain. He did not perhaps 
tealise that what had been possible in Bismarck’s time 
‘was not possible under William.1I. Count Witte out- 
lived his own work and his own policy. 


Mr. Lloyd George, who is doing well and working 
very strenuously, made perhaps the best and wisest 
speech of his life on Monday when the Welsh Church 
question came up in the House of Commons. He not 
only appealed to his Welsh colleagues for fair play 
‘for the Church, but by a few grave and earnest 
‘remarks he showed that he recognised that, after the 
‘war, we shall be or ought to be far too intent on 
mighty subjects of great moment to be revelling in 
‘spiteful cats-clawing disputes. We hope he will set 
‘to work in earnest and educate his Welsh Party: 
after its exhibition we are bound to note there is room 
for education. 


‘The Welsh Church Postponement Bill is itself post- 


poned. The measure was an agreed one between 
Government and Opposition, after a conference at 
Crewe House in which Mr. Lloyd George represented 
the Government and Mr. McKenna represented the 
original Bill. But the extreme Welsh Radicals had a 
grievance in that they were not consulted as to the com- 
promise. This grievance is imaginary. They knew 
generally what was being done, and it was known that 
they would accept no compromise. We are not going 
to enter into the details of this controversy. Suffice it 
that Mr. Lloyd George has himself denounced their 
selfish and unpatriotic attitude. The Postponement 
Bill, owing to their caballing, is put off for the moment ; 
and after a few more ineffectual protests and a meeting 
at Llandrindod Wells the Postponement Bill will pass. 
It will considerably relieve the financial difficulties of the 
Welsh Church. That is why the Welsh Radicals, 
intent on the money, have opposed it as a party. 


The finances of the country are bearing the strain 
of war extremely well. The increased income tax 
levied in the supplementary Budget of last autumn 
has already more than made up the falling-off in other 
items of the revenue, and the last ten days of March 
—the best days of the income tax collector—have yet 
to run. There is naturally a large decline in stamps, 
owing to the closing of the Stock Exchange and the 
collapse of the company promoter, from whom the 
State takes toll. The new beer duty has not come up 
to expectations, but there is no falling off in the con- 
sumption of tea. It is not expected that further taxes 
will be imposed for the present. The Government 
naturally hesitates to put more taxes on food at a time 
of rising prices. 


The Government’s proposal to change the existing 
administration of the United Provinces was rejected 
by the House of Lords on Tuesday. The suggestion 
put forward in some Radical papers that the truce was 
thereby broken was absurd, for the first critic of the 
Government was Lord MacDonnell, a Liberal peer, and 
it was Lord Crewe himself who unnecessarily chal- 
lenged the division in which he was defeated. Anglo- 
Indian opinion was strongly opposed to the change, 
and even the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces was, as Lord Curzon rightly 
characterised it, of a most constrained and half-hearted 
character. It is difficult to understand why the scheme 
was put forward at all at this time. It was always a 
highly controversial Bill, and its revival at this time 
was most inopportune. 


Dr. Kuno Meyer’s name was this week struck off 
the roll of Freemen of Dublin by the Corporation—a 
sound step. A letter from this disorderly person 
appears to-day in the correspondence of the SaTuR- 
pay REviEw: we have printed it as a good specimen 
of that singular type, the German professor who 
appears to suffer from a highly inflamed imagination 
and a kind of panther patriotism. 


We would call attention to the appeal this week of 
the Imperial Service College. At least 29,000 officers 
have joined the Army from the college since war broke 
out. Among these are many who can leave only a 
small provision for their families. The first anxiety 
of such men is that they are often unable to ensure 
for their children an education suitable to their rank. 
It is our duty to relieve them of that anxiety. The 
necessity for money is immediate and increases daily 
with every fresh Roll of Honour. The appeal of the 
Imperial Service College outlines a practical plan for 
securing the required relief. If the money is given, 
the College Council is ready to admit at once a number 
of boys and provide them with a public school educa- 
tion at rates adapted to meet the claims of individual 
cases. The rank and standing of the officers who 
control the eollege are an absolute assurance of its 
efficiency apart from the commendation of soldiers like 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

THE MUNITIONS OF WAR. 
HERE are two schools of exaggeration about 
the war to-day; one is usually super-sanguine, 
the other is always down in the ‘‘ doleful dumps’’. 
To the first school— it is 
High Authority has just read a severe lesson; indeed, 
the ‘‘Star’’ newspaper, which is one of the most 
coruscating of the super-sanguine school, 
round and scolded the High Authority in retaliation this 
week, accusing it of pedantry! Whilst one or two other 


vigorously. 
Turks ‘ packing up’’ and standing on the roofs 
almost as soon as the sound of the first shot is heard 
in the Dardanelles. 
and even ‘‘ the Austrian centre ’’—crushingly in the 
course of the week; and it has been known on occa- 
sions to—very nearly—bomb the Kaiser. 
incidentally, reduces the Germans’ rations to a potato 
a day, and announces the siege of Germany. We do 
not see eye to eye with the super-sanguineous school, 
but we very much prefer its cult to that of the hyper- 
pessimistic school. The latter sees everything pro- 
foundly wrapt- in a Cimmerian blackness. It lies 
prone, and moans about the impossibility of defeating 
a superbly organised Power of the immense strength 
and of the unanimity and resolve of the Germans, and 
groans at the idea of beating a people like these to 
their knees. This school is not so observed as its 


opposite, but it exists, and it whispers its fearful | 


desire for an honourable, or at any rate a humane, 
peace presently. If this school had in the past pre- 


vailed in England, we should not have had India; we | 


should probably never have discovered—let alone 
colonised—Australia; we should have bowed the knee 
to President Kruger; and Morocco would have become 
part of the German, not the French, Empire. 

This school no doubt feels itself fortified to-day by the 
disclosure about the shortage in our munitions of war, 
and finds therein a fresh argument for getting out of 
the war as soon as it can decently be done by means 
of ‘‘a reasonable ’’ peace. It is entirely wrong and 
out of touch with the spirit of the country. 
disclosure will have a precisely opposite effect. It is 
a grave disclosure, and we cannot pretend that it 
redounds to the credit of the Prime Minister and his 
political colleagues. It is a fresh example of want of 
foresight. But the nation now knows probably the 
worst. It can feel that it has reached bed-rock in the 
way of defective arrangements against a great land 
campaign; and that henceforth it can be on the up- 
grade. Its organisation overhauled and put on a 
scientific basis by business men, it wili at length be 
able to bring all its resources to bear on the munitions 
of war. The might of Germany—on land—is exceed- 
ingly formidable, and, as Belgium and Poland show, 


as Germany has been trained and devoted, to the busi. 


_ and explicable weakness. 


_ hess of war. The gravest of the problems we were called 


on to face at the outbreak of war was less the problem 


_ of raising and feeding our armies than a_ problem 
| which lay behind and beyond these merely practical 


no great secret —the | difficulties. 
_ realise what modern war implies. 


It was the problem of making the public 
This is a problem 


_ which is not yet thoroughly solved. The war is not yet 


tusned | national affair. 


| every man in the country. 


It is not regarded as the business ot 
It has not possessed the 


_ imagination of the whole people as something which js 


It also, | 


apostles of the higher optimism also kicked, if less | @!W4yS urgent and above all private interests. 
The super-sanguine school sees the | possible to believe that the workers on the Clyde, had 


It is not 


they realised what their action implied, would for a 
moment have been guilty of deliberate slackness, and 


It commonly defeats Austria— | at last, flat refusal to work. Had war been really 


present to their imagination they must have striven 
night and day at their work rather than neglect it. It 
is worse than useless to scold or to abuse these men, 
for their action is the symptom of a very general 
Why should we expect the 


| Clyde workers suddenly and by inspiration to realise 


war and to understand it? For long years the country 


_ as a whole has never thought of war—of war as self- 


The | 


largely unimpaired; but there is not the smallest doubt | 


in the world that we are on the road to break it. 
Germany herself is awake to this. The whole tone 
of German comment points to this. 


be acutely conscious that well before the close of this 
year she must feel it. Her submarine is, we believe, 
her trump, so far as the sea goes. It is perhaps a 
considerable trump, a court card, but there is nothing 
to follow in this line and she knows it. The proved 
inferiority of her navy, and, we must add, the 
cowardice of her navy, are patent now to Germany. 


Slowly, but very surely, Germany must pass out of | 


the list of trading nations. Meanwhile we shall be 
forging and sharpening the weapon that is to strike 
at her on the other element. 

We turn now to this absorbing and profoundly 
important question of ammunition and guns. _ It 
will be well to go at once to the root of the 
problem to which Lord Kitchener addressed him- 
self on Monday in the House of Lords. Lord 
Kitchener’s warning would not have been necessary if 
_he had been speaking to a nation trained and devoted, 


Germany has not | 
yet begun to feel the pinch of hunger; it is absurd to | 
affect to believe she has; but Germany has begun to | 


defence and a struggle to exist. It has not been 
trained to war, or to the idea of war. How is the 
country suddenly to understand what many of its 
leaders have failed themselves to understand. Men 
cannot at once fall into the discipline of a nation fight- 
ing for life. They cannot in a few months unlearn the 
lessons of a generation. We have to face the problem 
that in England to-day there are men and masters alike 
who still instinctively drop into the old attitude of their 
class, who follow profit or pay, and think of themselves 
in their dealings as people with a commodity to sell at 
a reasonable advantage. These men, wherever found, 
have not realised that by falling short of the ideal of a 
nation at work or in arms, by failing to realise that 
every citizen is a worker or fighter in a common cause, 
they are putting the lives of their countrymen in peril 
and losing their honour. 

Let it be frankly admitted that the workers addressed 
by Lord Kitchener this week and by Mr. Lloyd George 
the week before are not alone responsible for the 
disease of which their conduct is a symptom. They 
have failed to realise the necessity for sacrifice because 
they have failed to realise what war means. They 
have never been asked to live with the threat of war 
or to prepare against its coming. Their leaders have 
made light of war. Ministers have accustomed them 
to think only in terms of peace. They are entirely 
ignorant of the practice of war; of what is necessary; 
of the consequences of being ill-supplied ; of the terrible 
penalties exacted from a nation which reveals a want 
of discipline and foresight. Their habit of mind has 
nothing to do with war; they are not ready for the 
complete change of attitude and temper required of 
them. It has taken the Government seven months to 
realise and to declare that ‘‘ labour unrest ’’ is in time 
of war unthinkable. 
public not in immediate touch with war’s reality and 
discipline—has not yet come to realise it? When war 
broke out we discovered that we were a nation un 
armed ; discovered, too, that armies could not be raised 


_ by stamping upon the ground. We have learned the 
_ beginning of a lesson whose end has yet to be written. 


| 


We are still far from being a nation organised and 


_ devoted to war—not to war in the abstract, but to the 


war which presses upon us now at this moment and 
takes a toll of brave English lives for every mistake, 
hesitation and failure to foresee and to provide. 

That is the root of our present difficulty. We have 
not so much to root out selfishness as to make the 
meaning of war plain and manifest to the country. 
This is not only a matter for small reforms in the Press 
or occasional speeches from the platform. The foolish 
optimism of certain newspapers is partly to blame for 
the failure of people to realise how serious the wat 
is and how continuous and unselfish effort is necessary 
for all if we are to come through the war victorious 
and uncrippled. But the cheerful Press is itself # 


Is it wonderful that the public—a 


symptom rather than a cause of the inability of our 
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people to look war steadily in the face. It is not easy 
to drive new things home to the imagination—to cause 
ple to come into living touch with a fresh reality— 
by a sudden campaign of speaking and writing which 
has nothing on which to base its novel appeal. The 
Press or the orator is required at this time to speak to 
men who have never stood in the ranks or handled a 
rile or understood the blessing of a full pouch, or felt 
the need behind them of a nation working and suffer- 
ing to keep them supplied and reinforced. They are 
asked to flog the imagination of their audience upon its 
most irser sitive side. It is a difficult task; and we 
cannot promise it an immediate success. But it should 
be taken in hand systematically and without delay. 


T that 
any that cus yet | much is clearly set forth. The new Order does not, 


war does not imply that our people have no sense of 
patriotism. The two things are entirely different in 
kind. We believe that thousands would be ready to 
suffer, and, if necessary, to die, for their country if the 
need were pressed home to their imagination. The 
response of our people to the call for recruits is a 
proof that where the need of England is realised by 
individual Englishmen there is no weakening of the 
patriotic impulse. But the making of the new 
armies is a proof of personal patriotism which is 
only the more wonderful in the light of the military 
insensibility that has to be overcome in the nation 
atlarge. It is not courage or love of country that has 
to be taught to our people, but the meaning of war and 
the necessity for discipline. The country has yet to 
realise, not merely to hear with the ears or to read it in 
the newspapers, but to realise deeply and continually 
that everyone is called on to contribute in this war to 
victory if victory is to be secured. We are not merely 
helping our Allies with an expedition. There is no 
limited liability in this struggle with Germany. The 
enemy, who knows what war really means, the devotion 
and unity for which it calls, has rejoiced to hear of 
labour troubles on the Clyde. That was better news 
for Germany than a victory in the field; for Germany 
knows that so long as the British are out of touch with 
the reality of war there is hope for herself. That hope 
will depart outright from Germany when Germany per- 
ceives that we have learned the lesson which Germany 
has pondered and spelled out from alpha to omega. 
Hannibal, in the fullness of his power, perceived that 
he would fail against Rome when every Roman flung 
all his riches into the common chest and when the gold 
and jewels of the women were beaten into weapons for 
the men. 

Lord Kitchener’s appeal has to be brought homie to 
the country. He has told us quietly and gravely that 
for victory it is imperative that the resources of the 
country should be used to the full; that idleness and 
self-interest at home is keeping our brave men under 
fire and putting the future of the country in doubt. 
These facts have to be presented to the people in a 
way that will bring them into touch with reality and 
compel them to see how they are personally involved 
with the fortunes of war in France and Belgium. The 
Press can help by accurately and soberly keeping the 
public informed of the truth. “Without any doubt of 
our ultimate success, without depressing the country 
or talking of a ‘‘ reasonable ’’? peace—there can be no 
reasonable peace short of absolute victory—the British 
Press can gradually bring home to the public the 
strength and determination of Germany and the need 
m ourselves for sacrifice. The orators can also 
help. Hitherto they have not acted with any sort of 
consistency or settled purpose. There is a strike on 
the Clyde, and Mr. Lloyd George delivers a speech in 
Bangor. However difficult it may be to make a 
Nation not trained to arms to realise what war implies, 
the effort should be made. 

As a matter of practical detail we are glad that the 
Government has entered on the new plan for getting 
Munitions of war by consulting the leaders of the 
workers themselves. This is the way to pull all classes 
together and to kill outright all evil suspicions. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech and attitude on this occasion 
were admirable. 


THE BLOCKADE PUZZLE. 


HERE are two sides to the document issued this 

week as an Order in Council for the restraint 

of the enemy’s trade. There is the purely naval side, 

which describes clearly the measures taken to release 

our Fleet from all that hampers it in the discharge of 

its duties. There is also a political or legal side, which 
is obscure, perplexing, and not a little alarming. 

Let us take first the naval side. Here Mr. 
Asquith’s late undertaking that during the war no 
commodities would be allowed to pass unchallenged 
to or from the enemy seems to be carried into com- 
plete effect. All enemy goods detected upon the sea 
are to be brought into a British or allied port. So 


as Mr. Asquith foretold, proclaim a_ technical and 
formal blockade. But it is none the less an absolute 
bar to all commerce of the enemy by sea. Our Fleet 
may under its articles act as freely as though the 
Declarations of Paris and London had never been. 
Our sailors are relieved of all judicial niceties. These 
are left to the Prize Courts after the event. The 
Fleet itself has but one simple rule to enforce. All 
goods of enemy origin, property, or destination are 
to be brought into a British port and discharged. 

This general position is declared without ambiguity 
in the first and second articles. No vessel is to be 
allowed to proceed to or from any German port. 
Later articles provide that vessels from or to a neutral 
port with goods of enemy origin, destination, or pro- 
perty are also to be brought in. 

Unfortunately, it is less clear as to what will happen 
in the Prize Courts. Here we come to the political 
or legal side of the Order. There is a curious dis- 
tinction between one set of clauses which seems to 
provide for the restoration of enemy property and 
another set which provides for its sale. We cannot 
determine from the Order itself the exact scope of 
these clauses; and there are serious objections to 
both sets. The old law of nations was simple enough. 
Enemy property, wherever found, was confiscated out- 
right. The new law is not simple; and it is not 
clear. Under the present Order all enemy property 
(1) may in every case be requisitioned if required by 
the British Government; or (2) may in certain cases, 
where the Court allows, be restored to the owner; or 
(3) may be sold, the money being paid to the owner 
after peace has been signed. By the express wording 
of the Order the owner may be the enemy himself. 
Is it proposed that after the British Fleet has brought 
in enemy goods these goods are to be conveyed back 
to the enemy, subject to the risk of being torpedoed 
by a German submarine.on the way? Is it proposed 
that the enemy shall be allowed to profit in war time 
from any transactions that may be sanctioned by the 
Council? What is the intention and effect of the 
clauses which talk of restoration? The clause in the 
new Order as to restoration is covered by other 
clauses which provide for sale, and in any case requi- 
sition covers ali goods of the enemy wherever found. 
It does not, therefore, seem to amount to very much. 
But surely it is possible for the Government to declare 
in simple terms what these restoration articles really 
mean? 

Again, there are the clauses which seem to declare 
that enemy property shall be sold, and that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale shall be handed over to the owner 
on the conclusion of peace. The Order does not say 
this expressly; but there is one clause at least which, 
apart from that interpretation, would be pointless. 
Are we going to act on a huge scale as agents and 
trustees for Germany at a time when Germany is 
sending our seamen and our ships—not to speak of 
our commodities—to the bottom of the sea? If this 
is the meaning of the Order, why is it left to be dug 
out and inferred? 

The ambiguity and timidity of these clauses is the 
more remarkable when we note that in other clauses 
the Declaration of Paris is torn up. The Declaration 


of Paris is definitely set aside in Articles III. and IV. 
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The Declaration of Paris declares that a neutral flag 
protects all merchandise on its way to a neutral port. 
The new articles lay down that vessels sailing from 
one neutral port to another with property of enemy 
origin, ownership, or destination must discharge all 
such goods in a British or Allied port. There is no 
possible loophole for evasion if the enemy’s interest 
can be proved. Here is a case where the Government 
sets aside the Declaration of Paris in a matter which 
directly affects the neutral Powers, yet in matters 
which affect the enemy the Government expresses itself 
in the vaguest manner. This vagueness does not seem 
to be due to any desire of avoiding offence to neutral 
Governments. If it were designed to that end, it has 
failed; for America’s chief complaint is that it is 
impossible from the British Order to tell what the 
position is in practice or law. It is certainly remark- 
able that a Government of lawyers should fail so 
conspicuously in the drafting of a legal document. We 
have read the Order in Council with warm approval 
of its declared purpose and of its clear intention to be 
fair and humane to all non-combatants. But we read 
it also with an increasing perplexity and doubt. That 
we are to enforce a virtual blockade of Germany is 
clear. That we are to enforce it without risk or loss 
to neutral property, lives, or ships is also clear. (The 
clauses relating to the release of neutral property are 
the least obscure portions of the document.) But it is 
quite impossible to tell from the Government’s pro- 
clamation how exactly we are going to deal with the 

property of the enemy when we have secured it. The 

Government should take the nation at once into its 

confidence in this. If it has a policy, let it be declared. 

There is no need or excuse in this matter for the tactics 

of wait-a-bit-and-see. Those tactics are exasperating 

to our own people and perilous in their effect upon 

neutral temper. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO THE WAR. 
II].—TuHE GOVERNMENT’S DyE SCHEME. 


UITE early in the war the Board of Trade dis- 
covered, what indeed was generally known 
betore outside Mr. Runciman’s office, that Britain had 
to obtain the bulk of her dyes from Germany. Now 
dyes are an absolute essential to certain trades whose 
continued production is essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war, and the Government therefore 
found itself compelled to do that which it had forbidden 
to the people, and to trade with the enemy. It im- 
ported dyes from Germany, and from this undignified 
position it has only been released this week, not by its 
own act, but by that of Germany, which has forbidden 
all export of dyes to enemy countries. 

Meantime, to do the Guvernment justice, it has 
sought escape from its dilemma. Either it must trade 
with the enemy or go short of an essential product; it 
therefore decided to produce its own, and to draw up a 
scheme for assisting those British dye-producers who 
had survived foreign competition. Into this difficult 


and technical trade Mr. Runciman, Mr. Falconer, and | 


Mr. J. M. Robertson made enquiries. They even dis- 
cussed the matter with some business men; but these 
discussions were wasted. The Government has taken 
the way, not of business, but of politics. 

At most the Government scheme as finally adopted 
was only one-half of it business. It was neither free 
nor protective ; it had most of the objectionable features 
of a monopoly without any of the advantages to the 
monopolist. The one thing which the British manu- 
facturer requires to induce him to embark in this busi- 
ness is security against German competition after the 
war. He was not given that security, because it would 
have been contrary to Liberal principles. But he was 
given Government money, which he did not require; 
and we have yet to learn that a subsidy is less objec- 
tionable to Free Trade theory than a tariff. 

The Board of Trade, however, likes the policy of 
subsidising. It advances the subsidy on the security 
of problematic profits in the future, to be repaid to the 


State by instalments whenever the dividends of the 
company prove so high as to embarrass the—at pre. 
sent—reluctant shareholders; and so assured is the 
Government of the success of the scheme that jt 
guarantees subscribers to the company that no more 
than a quarter of the capital will be called up before 
next September. In other words, the Government insists 
on spending its money first, doubtless as a guarantee 
of good faith. A guarantee of security against rival 
manufacturers abroad after the war would have beep 
more to the point. 

The prospectus of this extraordinary company, which 
appeared a fortnight ago, was not a good document, 
It did not mention the terms on which the West Riding 
business, which is to be the basis of the new manufac. 
ture, is to be bought. It did not state the previous 
profits or dividends, or even the total annual production 
of that company. It was equally reticent as regards 
its own prospects. Its opening paragraph was so 
clumsily worded that it was uncertain, until it was 
explained in Parliament, whether the Government con- 
tribution applied to the nominal amount of the shares 
or the amount paid up after allotment. A subsequent 
paragraph stated that persons interested in the dye 
trade and users of dyes were asked to subscribe for 
shares ; it was not stated whether the ordinary investor 
was invited to apply on the general ground that this 
was a good industrial opportunity, or whether he would 
get them if he did apply. Yet the one newspaper in 
which the prospectus was advertised circulates among 
ordinary investors and not a particular trade ; the pros- 
pectus was not advertised in any newspaper circulating 
among dye-users as a class. Finally, the prospectus 
stated that the company would go to allotment if seven 
shares were subscribed, when it was announced in the 
House of Commons several days before that £400,000 
had already been guaranteed in shares by dye-users; 
yet, since the week aliowed for subscriptions to be 
applied for was considerably exceeded without public 
announcement being made that the shares had been 
over-subscribed, and since subscribers have received 
neither letters of allotment nor regret after waiting a 
full fortnight, we must assume that the public did not 
rush forward with their money. 

If the prospectus was not strong, neither was the 
board of directors. It contained indeed one solid name, 
famous in the railway world; but a great railway 
manager is not necessarily a great manufacturer, nor 
are railway methods necessarily manufacturing 
methods. It contained also the name of Mr. Falconer. 
Neither he nor any other member of the board of direc- 
tors has any chemical knowledge. There is no expert 
chemist on the board of a company whose business it 
is to deal with chemical products. Mr. Robertson, 
who is Mr. Runciman’s understudy at the Board of 
Trade, defends this omission on the ground that 
chemists have before now ruined chemical businesses. 
He forgot to fortify his argument with examples, and 
he would hardly contend for the general principle that 
lack of knowledge is a good qualification for respon- 
sible duties. 

Both the official defenders of the scheme in Parlia- 
ment—it had no other supporters—contended that their 
scheme was the best because no alternative had been 
produced. The alternative was a sound financial 
scheme, with an expert board of directors, and a 
guarantee of security after the war by means of pro 
tection for a period of years or absolute prohibition 
of the import of foreign dyes. None of these condi- 
tions appear in the Government’s scheme. This would 
have been the way of common sense-—a way unfortu- 
nately barred by the economic and political prejudices 
of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 


THE PRO-GERMANS: AN APPEAL TO 


THE PRESS. 
E earnestly appeal to the Press that hence- 
forth it should rigorously boycott and 


press-bureau from its columns all reference to the 
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few fading blackmailers and likewise the capering pro- 
German clowns who are getting just the notice in 
int which they hanker after. A writer in ‘‘ A Satur- 
day Causerie ’’ to-day asks, ‘‘ What is imprisonment 
for life, with solitary confinement? ’’ and the reply is, 
“Imprisonment for life with solitary confinement is 
the lot of the pro-German self-advertiser denied all 
channels of publicity’. That is so. The intellectual 
down—or, at any rate, the clown who passes for 
intellectual among the unobservant—and the clever 
jckanapes—or, at any rate, the jackanapes who 
passes for clever among the unobservant—both pine 
qway in captivity so soon as they are denied an 
qudience. Notice in the Press—-it does not in the 
ast matter what sort of notice provided it is 
abundant—is the breath of their being. Only to be 
agerly quoted, reproved, quirked at, punned about— 
this is Paradise to them. Inferno, to them, is peopled 
with those persons and papers that do not take any 
notice of them; never pun about their names, never 
prod at them, do not care twopence what they say. 

It is true that these scelf-esteemers—now grown 
notably long in the tooth for the most part, long since 
exposed, and recognised generally as undischarged 
bankrupts in heart and head, and, in some cases, in 
pocket into the bargain—have been mostly beggared 
in reputation and influence by the war. It is a way 
the war has. The war with its fierce fans is winnow- 
ing out the grain from the rotten chaff. The war 
will not consume the good part of the nation and 
people. or example, it will not kill a single hero. 
Only the creature who pigs it in a trough of low- 
thoughted, pure carnal selfishness—and who mis- 
takes the carcase for the life—only he supposes that 
heroism is snuffed out by a bullet or bayonet. In 
reality, as little was Keats snuffed out by an article! 
The hero has just entered on immortal life, he 
treads the borders of that land where the eternal day 
is springtime, when he enters the field where he seems 
to get his mortal thrust. The hero is all right. But 
the rotten chaff is presently all going to be completely 
burnt up and out. 

Meanwhile, the dust of it, in the winnowing of the 
ferce fans, tends to get into the eyes here and there; 
tends to blind, for a time, a certain number of not 
very powerful visions, here and in other countries, as 
to truth and right; and to persuade them, as the evil 
one persuaded old Maél in ‘‘ L’Ile de Pengouins ’’, to 
do or think the wrong thing. , 

But the half a dozen or so pro-German ‘‘ wrong 
ones ’’ can do little in any part of the world to help the 
cause of Satan if the patriotic British Press—and our 
Press is patriotic—will refuse to print their names or 
describe their activities, past, present, or to be. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 33), BY VIEILLE MOoustTACcHE. 
The WESTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ Times ”’, 
16 MARCH I91S.. 

HE successful initiative in the sector of the 
Allies’ lines held by the British Forces, as 
teported by Sir John French in his communiqué of the 
lth inst., will gladden every heart. We are not 
likely to hear details of the methods and organisation 
of the offensive plan employed on this occasion, as 
such would naturally afford a clue to the enemy for 
the preparation of a counter-blow in the future, but the 
author of the scheme of operation which has been 
crowned with so favourable a result is deserving of 
much commendation. The pith of the success lies in the 
fact that the selected objective of the attack presented 
the form of a salient in the hostile trench lines. By 
Co-operation in assault upon the two faces of this 
salient it was bound to succeed, if it were well-timed 
and undertaken with all the element of surprise; and 
0 thorough was this co-operation that the enemy in 
apex of the salient were apparently cut off. Nor 
must we ignore the part played by our airmen in the 
Successful attacks made upon the hostile railway 
Junctions at Courtrai, Don, Menin ar! Douai. The 


means of rushing reinforcements rapidly into the 
threatened area were thereby much impeded, and 
in some way must have weakened the hostile power 
of resistance. We can well imagine with what joy the 
men in masses stepped out of their sodden trenches 
with a spirit presaging victory. Taking up the lesson 
learnt from our foes last autumn, the hostile lines of 
defence chosen for assault were primarily absolutely 
deluged with fire from every conceivable form of gun. 
From the dazed condition visible among the captives 
the shock to moral was complete. It was for- 
tunately a daylight operation, for thus the risks of 
fire from troops converging upon an objective are 
avoided. The wedge now driven into the German lines 
will rob the enemy of some useful lateral communica- 
tion, which advantage will pass to our arms. What 
we have gained we shall assuredly keep, small as it 
be, but the terrain may possibly permit of preparation 
for a repetition of a similar offensive working in a 
southerly direction. It will require an operation on 
a larger scale, however, to put beyond dispute the 
question of the possession of the tactical position 
around La Bassée. The driving into the hostile lines 
of successive wedges of a rectangular form, as at 
Neuve Chapelle, although a slow, tactical method of 
operation, should meet with better success than mere 
penetration at a point, for the reason that the short 
sides of the rectangle can be turned into service for 
flanking the attack of a similar wedge drive that 
may be contemplated in the vicinity. This sug- 
gestion is, however, purely theoretical. Topo- 
graphical considerations must invariably govern the 
tactical plans of leaders under all conditions in war. 
The layman can hardly appreciate the great stimulating 
effect which such minor tactical successes must have 
upon the spirit and moral of men who have endured 
for so long a period the depressing trials of siege 
warfare. The dull monotony of remaining for months 
the target of unseen foes must tell somewhat upon the 
stoutest heart. It is no secret that our Indian troops, 
with warm Oriental blood coursing in their veins, 
found that winter trench life, with its dismal, damp, 
cold surroundings, was slowly sapping their martial 
ardour and was a trial that nothing but the bonds of 
discipline enabled them to withstand. It was a wise 
move that suggested to their Chief that his men 
should share with the 4th Corps in the undertaking 
of the offensive when opportunity occurred, and right 
gallantly did these troops acquit themselves. Full 
well did they deserve the eulogy bestowed upon them 
by our Field-Marshal. Leaders of British troops in 
the field have before now found that there is a psycho- 
logical moment when an offensive is the cure for the 
depressing influences of continuous retreat or mono- 
tonous defence. The student will recall that in the 
enforced retirement to Corunna it was only by the 
promise of battle that Moore saved his army from an 
indiscipline verging on mutiny. Repeatedly did both 
officers and men declaim against the harassing trials 
they were put to by their foe. Again and again did 
Moore have to turn upon his pursuers at the urgent 
prayer of his men—not for tactical purposes was he 
called upon to fight, but purely to meet the demands 
of his soldiers, who felt bound in honour to leave their 
mark upon the foe. What a forlorn picture does that 
retreat recall, with an army encumbered as it was in 
those days with its wives and children. A passive 
resister in any profession in life is a poor creature, 
but when prolonged impotence is imposed upon a 
soldier with a weapon in his hand he surely must 
resent it. We know the reason too well that forces 
inactivity upon us. We must look behind us in our 
factories for the cause. In the recent action at Neuve 


Chapelle it is deplorable to have to record that the 
assistance of the guns of the Allies had to be enlisted. 
We know full well upon whom to apportion the re- 
sponsibility of this culpable deficiency in our system 
of war preparation. 

The brilliant action on 10-13 March at Neuve 
Chapelle is but the replica of many that have been 
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undertaken by our Allies along the continuous front | foresight that trends for eventual victory. As oy 


presented to the enemy. It brings home to us in our 
Field-Marshal’s report what in briefer words is con- 
tained in the terse communiqués furnished periodically 
by the Allied commander. We know nearly by heart 
all the names—Nieuport in the North, Noyon, Soissons, 
Reims, Perthes, the forest of Argonne, St. Mihiel, 
Altkirch—which have a significant tactical connection 
with the ulterior strategic purpose. We are, however, 
a long way off in sufficient preparation for that purpose, 
and ere we start for it there are no reasons why the 
foe should not venture to anticipate our forward move- 
ment by yet another trial to force an issue in the West. 
The attempt at St. Eloi on 14 March is the counter- 
stroke by the enemy of our successful blow at Neuve 
Chapelle. The point of attack was selected with good 
judgment, for, as frequently indicated in these notes, 
it strikes at a weak point in the Allied line of defence 
near the junction of the Allied positions. When time 
and munitions permit, a move to straighten out our 
defensive line from this point to the south through 
Wytschaete and Messines may be found desirable. 
The lessons of the 10-15 March clearly teach that 
we want more than a superiority in numbers of men 
to justify a sustained offensive against an army strongly 
posted and with a moral that still stands high. Behind 
Neuve Chapelle stand many rows of similarly pre- 
pared positions, all of which have to be carried. Guns 
and more guns, shells and bigger shells, must be ready 
in their thousands to beat down that moral ere the 
Allied armies can hope to drive the German back and 
over his own frontier line. A crushing defeat will alone 
impose upon the mind of the German that he is not 
invincible. He still stands proudly upon soil that he 
has bravely won, though it has been gained by wading 
through a sea of blood. The fighting courage of the 
individual soldier is still magnificent. He has been 
truly taught that war in Germany is looked upon as the 
law of the German superman, and we must come to 
recognise that it is upon the stability of the iron and 
blood of these warriors that Germany has laid the 
foundation of its culture. 

When ready to move, the Allies will show that this 
war on land is going to prove a triumph for the latest 
development in science—the airman and his craft, the 
big gun and its shell. The airman knows but two foes 
—fog and a hostile airman. With his pair of eyes he 
imposes fetters upon the movements of all arms in an 
army. He has usurped the functions of clouds of 
cavalry. He has a shell trajectory of hundreds of miles 
by a clever use of bomb-throwing. He forces masses 
of troops to cloud their movements under cover of 
night. In combination with the gunner, he dominates 
the moral of the defender. Until driven off or smitten 
by an opponent in the air he is master of the situation. 
He has infused a new spirit into war. He is a war 
sprite when moving over sea or land. His reports 
govern the minds of generals and the movements of 
their armies. His activities give repose to thousands 
of his comrades. As spring and summer advance, 
however, and buds and blossoms show their welcome 
presence on tree and crop, the risks of the airman will 
become accentuated. He will be fain bound to fly low 
to detect the presence of an enemy. Troops which now 
in a leafless period of the year have, when on the move, 
to cling to the fringe of wood or hedge to avoid the 
eye of the airman will later on have scope to march in 
looser formation or denser mass. The battle in the air 
will be the prelude to the struggle on the face of the 
land, and air squadrons will move with all the tactical 
dispositions of cruisers and destroyers. 

With all the assistance that science is giving to 


modern warfare we must never forget that a highly | 


developed moral is required to utilise fully the technical 
aids placed at our service. 

We have been warned somewhat belatedly that 
it is time to set about and reform our sphere of 


home life in face of the conditions which the 
mass of our people have not grasped. The enemy 
as a nation is like a disciplined Army. Our people 


cannot realise this point, and fails to see that every 
channel of German thought is flowing towards the 


War Lord has forcibly reminded us, every man of ys 
has a share in the task that is before us, and yet 
millions shirk it. In all wars great or small, near o; 
distant, the two dominant factors that make for Victory 
are the spirit of the General and the soul of the people, 
We have still to ask, Where is that soul? 


THe EASTERN THEATRE. 


Readers who have for the past month followed the 
movements of the opposing forces on the long stretch 
of the 750 miles of defence that divide the hostile armies 
facing each other from the shores of the Baltic to the 
confines of Roumania will be puzzled as to the signifi. 
cance of the operations and bewildered by the versions 
of the appalling losses which correspondents haye 
reported. Judged by the latest communiqués to hand, 
the Austro-German Allies still stand in strong strategi- 
cal positions throughout the entire line. Judged by the 
casualty reports furnished, both sides have been, as 
Wellington once described it, ‘‘damnably wel 
mauled ’’. We must leave it at that. It is to the 
significance of the operations that the soldier mind 
should turn. In my letter a fortnight ago I threw out 
a surmise as to the reason that dictated a retirement by 
our Allies from the forward positions that they had 
gained. You cannot maintain a struggle without the 
means of fighting, and with modern weapons a super- 
abundance of those means. An Army that is without 
adequate munitions is bound to forfeit the initiative in 
war, and for the moment it is difficult to discover any 
other motive that prescribed the retirement ordered by 
the Grand Duke. 

It is true that a Russian recovery from von Hinden- 
burg’s thunder blows has taken place in one or two 
regions. Ground has been gained in the North from 
the River Niemen to Augustovo, but from thence the 
strong grip that the German armies hold upon Osowiec 
and on the north bank of the Narew to the region of 
Przasnysz, a line well within Russian territory, offers 
facilities for fresh attempts against the communications 
between Warsaw and the two capitals of Russia. In 
Poland itself a state of impasse appears to have been 
accepted by both opponents. Further south it is true 
that Russia has reoccupied the valley of the Dniester 
with important railway centres in Galicia, and that they 
have defeated the enemy’s attempt to relieve Przemysl, 
but it cannot be denied that the Austro-German still 
holds a grip north of the body of the Carpathians. 

What, then, we may ask, was the intention of von 
Hindenburg in dealing those hammer blows in February 
last? So far they have not been repeated, but behind 
them as the spring season advances we can see af 
ulterior motive, one that is neither a question of mili- 
tary nor of political strategy. It is one due to econe 
mic necessity, and one that should appeal most strongly 
to the Austro-Hungarian ally of the German. : 

With the foresight which characterises German mili- 
tary calculations; they see before them the chances of 
ultimate success to their arms being subordinated to the 
demand for the necessities of life to the people of two 
Empires. It is imperative for the prolongation of the 
war that the two rich and fertile granaries of East 
Prussia and the plains of Hungary should give of their 
abundance. Already we read of the German authori- 
ties working out a scheme for the employment of 
prisoners of war upon farm work. With their well- 
disciplined methods we can be certain that this plan 
will be carried into effect and not an acre left untilled 
throughout both Empires. 

Behind the German lines in the Eastern theatre, 
now well posted in position well over the fron- 
tier, veritable ramparts will be found prepared 
to dispute with armies three times their number 
the passage to the growing crops destined for maga 
zines for sustenance for months to come. The 
Russians they know have not the means in hand for 
forcing a strong position. They have the example of 
Przemysl before them, and the prolonged defensive 
véle it has been able to play. If such be the correct 
forecast we may look for the arrival of armies from 
the East to attempt again an issue—in the West. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SKETCHES FROM RUSSIA IN WAR TIME.—III. 
By HucH WALPOLE. 


Tue Inn (concluded).* 
That day passed, as the others after it were to pass, 


i9 a medley of confused incident, of sharply realised | 


genes and pictures that broke by their own force into 
the world of mud and cannon, wounds and rain. I 
was caught up, by an agency that was stronger than 
|,into a hurley-burley that had no remotest connection 
with ordinary life. Indeed, in the strangest way I 
was convinced that I was still asleep in the inn and 
yas dreaming. It was nonsense, all this about war— 
the whole world was sleeping in that inn, and soon 
it would wake up and find that it had a most un- 
pleasant nightmare. ‘‘ Thank heaven’’, everyone 
would say. ‘‘ Now that we know what war is like 
we'll take very good care to keep out of it’. What 
arelief there’d be! But, in my dream, there were 
many items of reality. On the opposite hill there was 
a large white tent with a red cross on it, and men 
were brought in and carried out like sheep. Everyone 
was immensely busy—that was one’s main impres- 
son. A cart came down the hill past the tent, and 
there were three dead men in it; the bodies bumped 
against the bottom of the cart and the soldier driving 
had a face that was preoccupied and puzzled, as 
though he were trying to add up a difficult sum. 

I was conscious, in my dream, that the noise of 
the cannon grew louder and louder. ‘The little tap- 
tap of the morning became an angry rumble, and the 
angry rumble becaine someone banging at a door, and 
the banging at a door became, towards evening, an 
earthquake. Someone said: ‘‘ The Germans are 
advancing. They'll be here very soon’’. Men came 
riding down the hill in great numbers, but they did 
not seem distressed or uneasy, only very busy. In 
answer to them, as though it had been a game, out 
of the village there rattled cavalry, carts with stores 
and pots and pans, a motor-car with a very stout 
officer in it, a carriage that should have belonged to 
the White Knight, so many articles of different kinds 
were hanging on to it—and all these things as though 
they were, none of them, real, but were arranged by 
some Master of the Ceremonies hidden in the back- 
ground. Even the man who fell off his horse at my 
feet was not real; he had a bloody bandage round his 
head, a face that was grey, and eyes that were almost 
dosed with pain. He fell off his horse and lay in a 
heap at my feet; two soldiers who had been riding 
with him picked him up and put him on his horse 
again, with the strange remark: ‘‘ Thank God, he 
hasn’t hurt himself!’’ ‘‘ Of course it’s a dream ’”’, 
l said to myself. ‘‘ When a man’s nearly wounded 
to death it must be a dream if someone says he hasn’t 
hurt himself." Two Poles were sitting on a little 
hillock near by, watching everything very closely and 
gravely, and eating little cucumbers. They never 
spoke, but when anything of interest occurred they 
nodded their heads like mandarins. Somewhere in 
the middle of the day it began to rain, and at the same 
lime the sky behind the trees grew. slowly pink. It 
was an unhealthy pink, like a fever, and continually 
sharp yellow flashes crossed it. Someone in my 
dream told me that the pink was the light from the 
cannon, and the yellow flashes the reflection from the 
Shrapnel. 

‘“‘They’re coming very close now’’, someone said. 
Then, when it was almost dark, I found myself by a 
desolate farmhouse that had lost part of its roof. 
There was an old woman who seemed its only inhabi- 
tant; she gave me some milk, but I could understand 
nothing that she said. I gathered, however, that she 
was determined not to leave her home, come who 
might, and that the rain, driving in through the roof, 
made a nasty mess of her kitchen. It was all very 


*The first part of ‘“‘The Sleepy Inn” appeared in the 
Saturpay Review of March 13. 


| 


dreary, and I thought to myself, ‘‘ When we wake 
up we certainly wili take care that there’s never real 
war ’’, 

It was quite dark after that, and I stumbled back 
to the village through thick, clogging mud, with 
whispering on every side of me and figures appearing 
and disappearing. It was, of course, part of my 
dream that I should feel as though I were pursued, 
that I should hesitate before every step that I took, 
that the rain should seem to stick to my cheek with 
some sinister stain. I knew that someone had once 
described his journey : 


‘* Good saints, how I feared 
To set my foot upon a dead man’s cheek 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard! 
It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek. 


Glad was I when I reached the other bank. 

Now for a better country. Vain presage! 

Who were the strugglers, what war did they wage, 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 
Soil to a plash? Toads in a poisoned tank, 

Or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage.” 


I was more fortunate than he. I found the other 
bank and a village behind it—dark as pitch, but up 
and down its streets the Russian soldiers were 
moving, and they were friends. Suddenly, before me, 
there was the black staircase again, the beautiful 
Katya, her father with his black cap, and endless 
glasses of tea to drink. One man was asleep on a 
bench, another curled up in a corner snored happily. 
I thought that I would continue my dream, where 
dreams should be continued, on a bed. I climbed 
the dark staircase, flung myself down, and woke up 
back in London again, talking about books, looking 
at the shops, riding on the top of an omnibus. . . . 

Someone tried to pull me back into the dream 
again. ‘‘Hi! Look here! The Germans may be in 
here in half an hour! .. . You’d better clear out. 
. . It won’t be pleasant if 

But I refused. I’d been dreaming all day. I was 
back in London again, back in the real, happy, logical 
life again. No more dreaming for me. 

‘* We were wondering whether you’d come with us 
to Ranelagh to-morrow and dine with us afterwards. 
Next week everything will be so full with the Kaiser’s 
visit and all, so we thought that to-morrow . . .” 

How pleasant it was! That is the best of a bad 
dream. The waking is so agreeable! 


A ‘* SATURDAY CAUSERIE. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 


REAT minds develop in divers ways. J. S. 
Mill was a prodigy from his birth. Sir Walter 

Scott showed no promise in his youth of the greatness 
of his riper years; and, like Scott, Lord K. developed 
slowly. I have had a story from India which illus- 
trates this. When Lord K. went out to India as Com- 
mander-in-Chief there was then, high on _ the 
Headquarters Staff, a very able officer who had known 
Lord K. only as a quite young officer and who had 
never met him since. His first meeting in India with 
the new Commander-in-Chief was when he had to take 
up to kim for decision a very intricate question, not 
only complicated in its details, but depending for satis- 
factory solution on a thorough grasp of those details 
and a full appreciation of their general bearing. He 
had spent some time working up the question and had 
at last found a solution which seemed to him admir- 
able, but the point of which, as he afterwards con- 
fessed to a friend, he despaired of ever hammering 
into the head of the K. he thought he had known 


in his youth. 
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_ political pressure. If only that treaty could be put 


Lord K. received him cordially and spent a few | wp 
| to public auction to-day, what a sum it might bring 10 M 


minutes talking over old times. Then: ‘‘ Well, X., 


I see you have something for me ”’. _in towards the Red Cross or the National Fund, Act | 
‘Yes, sir, but I fear it is rather a long and com- | * * * * * para; 
plicated business.”” | The name Whitaker in the SaTurDAy ReEvipy’ tale. 
. 5c Never mind. Fire away, and tell me all about _ article last week on Italy’s position perhaps set rm og 
it. | the ales 
X. did so at some length, while K. listened, as X. | j020 One Of Us thinking of the most peerless city, tal” sod 
om | beauty and magic, in the world and of Isola incant. 
thought, rather indifferently. Then X. stopped, and =). 3+ this time of vear and time of war And smal 
Lord K. said: ‘‘ Yes. Well, what do you propose?” . ‘And howl Exct 
| it sets one aching to be there now before all 
Bog almond blossoms are quite over and when the path 
very fully. Then said Lord K.: Yes, that is a good the of assu 
solution of the difficulty. But why not do so and so?” be Ii h hd begin. hous 
Here was the solution of solutions! and so simple °° ittered pertape an Mich incre 
; : | white and pink petals of the cherry and the 
too: and he had never thought of it. It was like | th C Peach of n 
room a humbler and a wiser man. | full. Bi 
ruited to-day; and the strange dove-grey of Pelle and 
and the song of the rock thrush there and of rega 
Another time Lord K. Paid a surprise visit to a | the Sardinian warblers and serin finches among th da 
certain big cantonment in India and, in his dis- maquis bushes and spiced tangle and wild lupin andi has ; 
concerting way, expressed a wish to inspect’ the j.. orchids at the foot of the mountain. lode 
last thing anyone expected—the waterworks of the There is another thing that is worth recalling to-day very 
age | —I mean the matchless garden and cloisters of San 
Officer, in charge of a large district which included | A life, 
these waterworks, had only “‘ taken over”’ a few days | ; March th erful T 
before, and did not even know exactly where the | “nh than the burning paint-biue of the Bay. Well) adve 
pass slowly in thought through the outer garden f 
waterworks were. However, he could hardly explain | P ‘ld nediienl : ee con 
all this to Lord K. Fortunately for him, he managed, | d and 
by looking very much alive, to get a clear hour or so | whilst the 
at the waterworks before the arrival on the scene of | oh attendant walks noiselessly to the broken arch in 
Lord K. with the Divisional General and Staff. He ; i mong wall ae points—** Eccolo Signorini, B 
made the best use of the time, with the help of the | S; ae de Paradiso - There is no question about “ 
officers under him, and was very proud of the fact that Sicily being the Garden of Eden so far as Europe | 
he had, in one short hour, been able to master all the 8°°°- chai 
complicated details, charts, etc., connected with the , nue how 
water supply. But, after all, it was his business in | There were critics—more than a few—of th join 
life, and he did not imagine it likely that anyone else | Canadians when they first came here: and I rather fair. 
who came casually inspecting—not even Lord K.— | fancy that the criticism was mutual, so no particular ihe 
would go away much wiser. | harm was done. But personally I have never had the ae 
When Lord K. arrived, our friend, who had been | smallest doubt about the Canadians. It was all a imp 
duly presented, began at once explaining glibly all that | @uestion of discipline, as the shrewdest of them would inay 
he had himself just been posted up in at great pains | probably themselves admit, and discipline comes with ontt 
and speed; and, as he went on, saw the faces of the hard training and association with disciplined forces— this 
surrounding Staff getting longer and longer until he 20d our kinsfolk have now had that. They will make stru 
reached the climax, in a complicated chart which, no | 4 great name in this war—as they did at Paardeburg lon 
doubt, to the locally initiated showed the state of affairs | fifteen years ago. emt 
at a glance, but which nevertheless remained to the | The Canadian system, the Canadian vintage, is ing 
uninitiated a Chinese puzzle. He made the best hand different from that of the old country, in some things Coll 
he could of it, but he felt he was not very convincing , amazingly different. Canada has not the Vere de Vere bec: 
and began to wonder what would happen next. When | habit of looking at things. It has not the exclusive lari 
suddenly the Great Man himself took up the wondrous | Way. In the early days of the Contingent on the Plain indi 
tale and, turning to the astonished General, explained | an acquaintance of mine, a Canadian officer, one of §  froy 
shortly the whole matter with a few illuminating the finest men in the whole Contingent, was talking tise 
touches that made it all appear very simple: finishing | with two British officers in an hotel at Salisbury, one and 
up by saying in the most reassuring way: ‘‘So you | an Army the other a Navy man. Presently thereM ene 
see, General, your water supply is all right ”’. | entered a Canadian private who saluted the Canadian bur 
That Staff Officer might have been knocked down _ officer, who happened to be his own Captain. ‘‘ Have I 
with a feather; and the part of the whole performance a drink, Captain? *’ he asked affably. The Canadian of 1 
most surprising to him was that Lord K. thanked | officer glanced slily at his two British friends. | (pet 
him for his explanation and appeared to mean what | asked, ‘‘ What did they think of it?’’ His reply was of 
he said. _that his Army friend instantly ‘‘ froze’, whilst his cali 
* * * * * _ naval friend also ‘‘ froze ’’, though not quite so hard. fiel 
A few days ago I chanced to light on several of the | ‘‘I don’t mind if I do have one’’, he answered. wit 
sayings of statesmen at about this time last year. Then the trooper hospitably asked, ‘‘ Would those the 
Two of these had an immense vogue and were very gentlemen have anything?’’ They consented—with to 
popular and impressive: one was the sagacious | extreme reserve. peste when the Pls had gone, tog 
‘Wait a Bit and See’’, and the other the ironic | the two officers of the old country enquired politely} this 
‘We are Getting on’’. Wait a bit and see—i.e., | but guardedly as to the position of the trooper at rac 
wait and see how we get out of all our difficulties, home, and the Canadian replied that the man pas a ek 
thanks to our foresight, knowledge of what is going | colleague of his own in an office at (I think) Montreal. the 
to happen, and skill in handling nations. The sagacity | The truth seems to be that, failing such a free and fire 
of it looks rather ghastly to-day. As to ‘‘We are easy way, the Contingent would never have bee be 
Getting on ’’, the irony still applies in a way: we cer- raised, its essence being camaraderie. But the mo 
tainly are getting on—having already got into the Canadians themselves admit that our system is suited mu 
second hundred thousand dead and wounded soldiers to us; and there will be changes in their own system, tro 
here, and probably well on into the third million dead too, presently. One of these changes is what is styled tre 
and wounded if one takes the whole harvest of the war. compulsion. It is coming in Canada, I hear on very mt 
At the same time I lit on some reminders of the good authority indeed, despite the eager competition an 
‘“‘Gough Treaty’’, and of its abandonment under , to get into the Contingent. | nic 
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10 March) of Mr. Lloyd George’s Defence of the Realm 
Act Amendment Bill—and particularly at Clause I., 
paragraph E. Thereby, I rather fancy, hangs a 
tale. This benevolent-looking little provision runs 
thus : ‘‘ To take possession of any unoccupied premises 
for the purpose of housing workmen employed in the 
production, storage or transport of war material”. A 
small thing, my friends, explained the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, skating swiftly and gracefully over the thin 
ice of the provision in question; and, in effect, he 
assured the House: ‘‘ We only want to be able to 
house the workers nicely on the spot, so that we may 
increase the output, etc., etc.’’ In fact, quite a piece 
of model labour legislation; another move towards 
State Socialism, don’t you know! 

But there is. quite another side to the little provision, 
and there is quite another light in which it may be 
regarded, and the marvel is to me that the Labour 
Members have not ‘‘ jumped ’’ to this. Nor apparently 
has a single one of their papers ‘‘ jumped ’’ to it. The 
understanding of the Labour Member is, it seems, not 
very acute. 

* * * * * 

What, to the self-advertiser, is imprisonment for 
life, with solitary confinement ? 

The denial of all channels of publicity to the self- 
advertiser is to him imprisonment for life with solitary 
confinement. 


GUNS AND HOWITZERS. 
By Major-GeneraL Sir DesmMonp O’CALLAGHAN. 


'E YE WITNESS ”’, in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of 1 March, 
writes ; ‘‘ This War has at different times been 
characterised as a war of high explosives, a war of 
howitzers, and a petrol war ”’, the heading of the article 
being that of the last-named category. It is hardly 
fair, however, to leave out the guns from this list of 
characteristics, for the fire of the famous ‘‘ 75’s ”’ and 
of our own field guns has been a marked and most 
important factor in this war. It is possibly this factor 
that stands out in boldest relief and enables the military 
critic to differentiate sharply between the methods of 
this and of the Russo-Japanese War. In that great 
struggle the two armies resorted to the use of weapons 
long laid aside, and hand grenades were largely 
employed and with deadly effect. Hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with bayonet and sword, which our professors at 
College and Academy taught us was a thing of the past, 
became an everyday feature of the contest. The popu- 
larity of the artillery seemed to be on the wane, but 
indirect fire—that is, from guns in concealed positions 
from which the objective was invisible—was much prac- 
tised, especially by the Japanese. Trenches were dug 
and lived in until sapped up to and blown up by the 
enemy, and in this work and in the form of shell 
bursters high explosives were extensively used. 

If one were asked what were the actual new features 
of this war the answer would be mechanical transport 
(petrol), artillery preparation for the attack by means 
of field gun and howitzer fire, howitzers of larger 
calibre than have ever before been brought into the 
field, and aviation. ‘‘ Eye Witness’’ has dealt fully 
with the first of these. Since aviation has so perfected 
the second and third as to make them important enough 
to be cited as departures, they may be discussed 
together. For artillery preparation for the attack two 
things are necessary—accuracy of shooting, and accu- 
racy of observation, or what is familiarly known as 
*‘ spotting’. It is in these that our ascendancy over 
the enemy has been marked and well sustained. The 
fire of the defenders of the enemy’s trench must, it will 
be readily seen, be kept down until the last possible 
moment: in other words, the rain of shrapnel bullets 
must be directed over the heads of the attacking 
troops until they are within a short rush of the hostile 
trenches. To accomplish this successfully the gunfire 
must be directed and controlled with the greatest care, 
and the fuses must be set and must burn to such a 
nicety that the lives of the men over whose heads the 


Glance at the official description (‘‘ Times ”’, | shells are flying must not be 


Shr 
fire—as the bullets when 
fired at a longer range than is usual, have a compara- 
tively small angle of descent—is mainly useful for keep- 
ing down the rifle fire of men who have to fire over the 
parapet of the trench, or through loopholes near the 
top of it, and thus expose themselves to a certain 
extent ; but it is practically useless against men shelter- 
ing in the bottom of the trench. Against these and for 
the destruction of the trench, howitzer fire with high- 
explosive sheil is employed. These pieces are gene- 
rally fired from concealed positions at ranges varying 
from 4,000 to 11,000 yards, and it is in the direction 
and correction of both this and the field gun fire that 
aviators have proved of such value. Flying up to a 
height of, say, 3,000 feet, but very little in advance 
of the batteries, the observer can ‘‘ spot’ the fall or 
burst of a shell with extraordinary accuracy, and by a 
simple code of wireless signals correct the fire. As 
described in ‘‘ Land and Water ’’, these howitzers not 
only destroy the trenches and kill the men in them, 
but by making huge holes in the ground near them 
give temporary cover to the attackers which can be 
occupied and improved by them. 

The art of throwing large quantities of high explo- 
sives in hand-grenades and bombs at the short dis- 
tances which intervene between our trenches has been 
brought to a terrible degree of scientific effectiveness 
by both sides. The invention of tri-nitro-toluene— 
commonly known as t.n.t.—has given this ancient 
method of attack a great fillip. Toluene, one of the 
by-products of the distillation of tar, in the benzol- 
benzine series, is treated with strong nitric acid, and 
nitrated much in the same way as guncotton, and is a 
safer explosive in one way than lyddite, since it does 
not form dangerous compounds (picrates) when loaded 
into unvarnished and homely receptacles, such as tin 
jam-pots or other handy missiles. These, furnished 
with a detonator and a piece of Bickford fuze, or any 
other kind of slow-match of which the rate of burning 
is known, are thrown by hand from trench to trench, 
and burst with fatal results, the survivors being pitted 
with small fragments of metal which inflict nasty 
wounds. Trench mortars, so light that they can be 
carried by two men, have been constructed, which 
throw bombs as big, as an officer described to me, as 
footballs. These bombs are fitted with a stalk which 
enters the bore, the projectile remaining outside the 
muzzle, and the small powder charge throwing them 
with considerable accuracy to a range of some 400 
yards. For intermediate distances catapults have been 
contrived, much after the fashion of those used in 
ancient times for hurling large stones. The bombs 
dropped by aviators with such deadly effect are too 
well known to be described here. 

It is probable that the enemy has rarely used 
howitzers against our trenches larger than 8-inch or 
11-inch; the mysterious and much advertised 42 centi- 
metre would, doubtless, be only used in the reduction 
of fortresses; it was certainly this and the 11-inch 
howitzer which wrought such havoc at Antwerp, Liége, 
Namur, and Maubeuge. The great shells, weighing 
in the case of the 42 cm. about 2,000 lb., crashed 
through the steel cupolas so cunningly devised by the 
late General Brialmont for the defence of Belgium, as 
if they had been made of sheet iron, and their high- 
explosive bursters wrecked the mountings and killed 
the men of the detachments wholesale. vas 

To return for a moment to ‘‘ spotting’. Firing by 
map alone would mean a terrible waste of ammunition, 
for although the ranges may be known, and the cor- 
responding elevation for that range can be given to 
the gun, there is a disturbing factor which is known 
as ‘‘ the error of the day’’. Atmospheric conditions, 
mirage, different brands of powder, all contribute to 
make the elevation and even the direction given to the 
gun on one day differ from that which it is necessary 
to give on the next, although the target, and therefore 
the range, remain the same. Hence the value of, and 
the actual necessity for, a ‘‘ spotter’’. In field opera- 
tions the areoplane carries the ‘‘ spotter ’’ or observer ; 
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in naval actions, such as those of the last few months, 
in which ships have been engaged and hit at ranges 
which hitherto would have been thought to be exces- 
sive, mast-head observation of fire was probably 
assisted by signals from ships on either flank, and in 
the case of the Dardanelles the ships in the Straits can 
correct the fire from those on the other side of the 
peninsula, seaplanes no doubt giving their aid. In 
connection with the bombardment of the Dardanelles 
forts, a correspondent in one of our leading papers last 
week wrote that there was no previous instance of forts 
being bombarded by ships at such distances as to be 
outside the range of the guns in the forts. This is 
not the case. In the Chilean and Peruvian war the 
Chilean gun-boat ‘‘ Angamos’’ anchored stem and 
stern off Callao, at a distance of 4,000 yards, and not 
only bombarded the forts, whose guns were outranged, 
but burnt two new ships on the stocks in the dockyard. 
The ship’s fire was corrected by a range party landed 
for the purpose, and was so accurate that spectators 
took up points of vantage from whence to watch 
the ships on the stocks being demolished. The 
‘* Angamos ’’ was an old Irish pig boat, strengthened 
for mounting one 8-inch Armstrong gun. On firing 
her twentieth round the gun flew overboard, slipping 
out of its trunnion ring, which was left in the mount- 
ing, carrying with it the gunnery lieutenant and two 
or three of the crew. Here was a case in which there 
was no tall mast from which to ‘‘ spot ’’ the fall of the 
shells, and accuracy of fire would have been impossible 
without the assistance of a range party well out on the 
flank. 

Much has been written of late with regard to the 
stupendous size of the guns in the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’, 
‘* Lion ’’, and sister ships, and 15 inches is referred to 
as a calibre never before attained. Readers may be 
reminded that the 80-ton and 100-ton muzzle-loaders 
had calibres of 16 and 17°72 inches respectively, and 
that 110-ton breech-loading guns of 16°25 inches were 
in the armament of the ill-fated ‘‘ Victoria ’’ and her 
sister ships. The improvements in propellants, how- 
ever, have much enhanced the power of these great 
guns, and the armament of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’, 
‘* Lion ’’, and ‘‘ Tiger ’’ is quite the most powerful ever 
carried by a man-of-war. 


LOVE AND ART. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


HE sun went indistinguishably down 
Over the murky town, 
Night droops about the houses heavily ; 
The Temple gateways gape and frown, 
But, as I enter, strangely, comes to me 
The odour of patchouli. 


Ah, there she flits before me, whose gay scent 
Betrays the way she went; 
A corner intercepts her, she is gone; 
And as I follow, indolent, 
My visiting mind, with her to muse upon, 
Runs curiously on. 


I seem to hear her mount the narrow stair, 
Creaking, for all her care; 

And now a door flies open, just above, 
And now she laughs, to see him there, 

His arms about her, and both babble of 

The nonsense-verse of love. 


I enter and forget them, for to-night 
I have my verse to write; 
That love-song, I have yet to pare and trim. 
So, should it be? or—God! the light 
In that revealing casement-square grows dim: 
He kisses her, and I but write of him! 


DRY BONES. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


I N having degenerated so suddenly into such a bore, 
the Vorticists, or whatever they used to call them- 
selves, have been a little unlucky. I am inclined to 
think their reputation as amusing creatures and puzzle 
painters might, in normal conditions, have carried 
them through another season (provided that a rival 
group had not been yet more amusing). But Life de- 
creed that something serious should come to the rescue 
of a costive world, whose ennui was barely mitigated 
by all sorts of ingenuity and elaborate bright notions, 
So in August, to our horror, we were tipped right into 
things that really mattered. And now, when we have 
opportunity to look again at those old ingenious 
notions, our nerves still tingling with the impact of 
reality, we simply wonder what on earth was up with 
us that we should ever have been entertained by them. 

Generally speaking, the trouble with the Vortex 
school is that its members are either dull or dishonest. 
Some are both. Being dull needs no definition, but 
being artistically dishonest should perhaps be ex- 
plained. Mr. Kramer's ‘‘ Earth’’ at the Goupil Gal- 
lery is just poor fun; anyone could devise its clownish 
antics. On the other hand, Mr. Nevinson’s ‘ Arrival 
at Dunkirk ’’, Mr. Ginner’s ‘‘ Leeds Roofs ’’, and Mr. 
Wadsworth’s ‘‘ Blackpoo!’’ are academic ‘‘ fakes’”’, 
more dishonest than the typical popular Royal 
Academician’s sentimental anecdotes. That is to say, 
they deliberately falsify their impression of life for the 
sake of a convention. Instead of setting down some 
genuine impression, almost unconsciously received, Mr. 
Nevinson, when he arrived at Dunkirk, was preoccu- 
pied in translating his impressions into the jargon of 
his school. I suspect he went about with a note-book 
collecting little bits of local colour and, as perhaps he 
phrased it to himself, of ‘‘ significance’’. Then he 
turned to and cast his carefully amassed notes into the 
form prescribed by his system of emotion expression— 
a blue stripe signifying this, a yellow cube that, and an 
arc and diamond pattern the other. The culminating 
bright idea was to print ‘‘ Transatlantic ’’, left, centre, 
in large capitals. As if a man’s emotions or sensa- 
tions come to him in Roman letters! I have no doubt 
that Mr. Nevinson received sensations and emotions 
when he got to France. And I am as sure as he that 
his painting renders not their spontaneity, but his 
deliberate perversion of the actuality into a conven- 
tional ideal. That is why his picture bores us; at the 
moment we have no use for elaborate ingenuity. 

In much the same fictitious and intellectual way Mr. 
Wadsworth’s sensations on visiting Blackpool were 
worked up. I have never been there; all that I derive 
from his arrangement is an impression of blue and 
white, yellow and french-mustard strips. Mr. Wads- 
worth doubtless went to Blackpool and felt that it was 
something or other. Perhaps it was noisy and gave 
him a headache ; he consulted his dictionary of emotion 
phrases and found that a brass band should be expressed 
by a yellow stripe, a crowd of trippers by a yellow 
octagon. And so he worked it out, at the last perhaps 
really persuading himself that the crowd and the glare 
and the pierrots gave him blue and white emotions, 
So, too, at length academicians become convinced that 
artists’ models, attired in picturesque raiment hired 
from the costumiers, are real life. 

I am not sure, without looking up the literature on 
the subject, whether Mr. Ginner is a Vorticist or some- 
thing else. Whatever he is, his ‘‘ Leeds Roofs ”’ is a 
deliberate falsification, reasoned out by rule. There 
can be no doubt that if he has had any training or ex- 
perience, or if he is naturally perceptive, his picture 
does not try to express what he received from Nature, 
but something that he considers an improvement. For 
if, for example, he saw the chimneys on the left like 
this, he would not have seen those on the right, which 
are against a different background, identically. His 
uncoached and intuitive perception would have received 
a new, a unique impression from each separate chim- 
ney. But he, working by some intellectual rule, sub- 
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jiutes a formula for spontaneous feeling. That is 
ty his painting seems so tame and unadventurous 
smpared with life. All these painters only prove once 


re what has been proved a hundred times. Their | 


tempts to discover a system that will prove superior 
» Nature is the old common plan tried by all the 
-hools, from before that of the Carracci down to that 
{ Leighton. But no good has come of schools that 
ork by recipes. The only art that matters long is 
hat which happens, as it were, unreasonedly; that is 
repeatable and for ever on the wing. Genuine per- 

ption has passed almost before it is consciously 
ted. A sketch owes its superior quality, that can 
gver be reproduced in a finished picture, just to that: 
comes aS near as a painter can go to expressing 
iansient perception, almost unconsciously made. It 
is those passive, unaware impressions that record the 
ywly living and therefore deeply interesting things. 
Receiving them a man is in touch with something 
seater than his intellect ; editing them according to an 
intellectual system he is working within his little scope. 

On the whole, and always excepting people who can- 

wt help taking seriously irrelevant trivialities (such as 
te Derby and the new fashion in skirts), we have 
pr the time been sobered and braced by contact 
vith enormous forces. Hence it seems silly nonsense, 
| dare say—-all these solen.n painters exercising their 
tidy little intellectual artifices and bothering about their 
jagrams of emotional significance. It is a hard fate 
o find that no one really cares a pin whether your 
sensations are vermilion spots or canary-yellow stripes. 
ltis disheartening that your brightest ideas for being 
vel should seem as new and as effectual as the old 
forse bus one sees in Bond Street. 
In Bond Street, by the way, at the Grosvenor Gallery 
isa very interesting portrait exhibition. Mr. John’s 
‘Miss Iris Tree’’ and Mr. McEvoy’s drawings are 
lhe pieces of resistance. But there are, too, many 
ther serious performances. There is also a portrait of a 
popular academic novelist, by a fashionable painter, 
n perfect union. With its gloss and gluey mere- 
iciousness, its sheen and syruppy texture, sentiment 
ad colour, it is a triumph of the Pseudo. What a 
subject for a Royal Exchange wail painting !—‘‘ The 
Homage of the Genius of fashionable late nineteenth- 
entury portraiture to the Genius of the popular Sex 
Novel of the period ’’’. And what material for a grace- 
fl ode-—‘‘ My sensations on seeing my portrait, the 
emblem of my Work ’’, dedicated to the painter ! 

The father of Miss Iris Tree was seen the other day 
wondering if his daughter was really like Mr. John’s 
prtrait of her. What I should like to see would be 
the popular novelist in question considering a portrait 
herself by Mr. John, or even Mr. Sargent. But it 
shighly probable that I shall never realise this dream. 
The serious part of this exhibition must be taken 
vriously in a future article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROUMANIA: A MISCHIEVOUS SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—A mischievous organ in this country, mindful of 
the fact that North German colonies have settled in Bess- 
arabia during the last few years, and that colonies of North 
German reserve men have also driven the Bosnian agricul- 
turists out of their native valleys into Serbia and Monte- 
negro, demanded recently that Russia should restore 
Bessarabia to Roumania—i.e., the slip of land along the 
Danube which was severed from her by the Treaty of Paris— 
and, parrot-like, the idea has been taken up by the corre- 
spondents of some of our other papers, who show great 
want of knowledge of those events. I say nothing about the 
questionable taste of that advice at the present moment. 
We are not in the habit of restoring territory ourselves when 
we have made railways through it and otherwise improved 
i. In the case of the Ionian Isles we had undertaken to 
give them to Greece if she ever became a kingdom, as they 
had been originally separated from Turkey by Russia, who 


had at that time the autonomy of Greece in view. But 
with regard to Bessarabia, it never belonged to either 
Wallachia or Moldavia before 1856. In very early days it 
belonged to Russia, whose sovereign chased the Curnans or 
Petchenegans across the Pruth, and they settled on the 
north side of the Danube. Alexander I. of Russia con- 
quered Bessarabia from Turkey and at the same time pro- 
cured senii-independence for Nidda vid Wallachia and Serbia 
in 1812. We gather from the works of Baron Beust and 
Count Vitzhum that the Prince Consort was fond of discus- 
sing with his German friends long before the Crimean War 
a reconstruction of Europe, by which Austria was to give up 
her German provinces and, as a recompense, must receive 
Moldavia and Wallachia and part of the south of Russia. 
At the Treaty of Paris France considered the surrender of 
Kars to Turkey enough, but Great Britain very strongly 
pressed for Russia to be removed from the mouth of the 
Danube and the Pruth. Austria was allowed to occupy the 
modern Roumania during the war, but she behaved so 


_ badly, her large army living on the inhabitants, that, as 


the Polish French General Chrzanowski told Nassau, senior, 
Austria made the Russians regretted, for she also saddled 
these provinces with a national debt. 

Besides helping Austria there was an idea that Russia 
wilfully allowed the mouths of the Danube to be blocked 
with sand, but the experience of the Commissioners who 
were placed in charge has proved the difficulty of keeping 
it deep enough for traffic. Great Britain also insisted on 


| Moldavia and Wallachia never being united. This article of 
| the Treaty was broken the next year by Prince Couza making 


himself master of both provinces. He was subsequently 
deposed after the manner of the East by being seized in 
his bed and’sent over the border. Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, backed by Prince Bismarck, went off quietly to 
Bucharest and procured his own election to be Hospodar of 
the Principalities, which he renamed Roumania. His 
German birth, fortune, and connections all fitted him for 
a German outpost in the East. 

It seems to be quite forgotten that before 1876 Prince 
Charles vainly applied to Great Britain, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin to procure the severance of his State from Turkey, 
with the promise that he would never allow a Russian to 
cross the Danube if he were made independent. He was 
perfectly aware that if Russia were again at war with 
Turkey she would reclaim the little slip of Bessarabia, only 
about ten miles by thirty, which she had ceded to Turkey, 
not to Moldavia; and Roumania was unknown at that time. 
Then came the Bulgarian massacres by Circassians and the 
rising of Serbia and Montenegro, and it was to prevent these 
little States being utterly crushed that Russia intervened. 
There could be no neutrality for Roumania. She was still 
part of Turkey; but, according to the ‘* Standard ”’ corre- 
spondent on the Danube, an engineer by profession, the 
Russians paid for everything in Roumania, and the army’s 
record was a blank paper as regarded crime. When the 
writer was in Roumania Russian money still prevailed. 
Roumania mobilised her army by order of Bismarck, but 
against the wish of Russia, yet, as she did so, the Czar felt 
the imprudence of leaving her to command his only passage 
for supplies from Russia. The fortresses of Silistria, Varna, 
and Shurula were still garrisoned by Turkey, and the 
foreign officers in the Sultan’s service secured Plevna before 
the Russians had time to occupy it after crossing the 
Danube. The Czar therefore summoned Prince Charles to 
bring his army across the Danube and assist at the siege 
of Plevna. How little it did may be read in the life of 
Skobolef, and it was General Todleben and starvation which 
finally ended the siege when the winter was far advanced. 
Skobolef would not let the Roumanians enter Plevna as 
he found they wanted to plunder it and seize the ladies, 
but he sent them to escort the prisoners to the Danube. A 
heavy snowstorm greatly imperilled both the guard and the 
prisoners, but the Roumanians did nothing else during the 
campaign, and, according to Blowitz, asked Prince Bismarck 
for compensation. The Russian armies under the Czarevitch 
and the Grand Duke Nicolas, father of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was with him, besieged the fortresses 
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and crossed the Balkans in snow and ice, fiercely opposed 
in the valleys by the Turkish armies, officered by foreigners, 
but bravely assisted by a band of Bulgarians. Adrianople 
fell and the principal inhabitants came to thank the Russian 
generals for not having molested the women. Skobolef told 
them it was not their practice to do so. There was no rail- 
way then except for a short distance out of Constantinople, 
whose suburbs were reached. The British Fleet forced the 
Dardanelles and arrived before Constantinople, and peace 
was made; but Russia received the slip of Bessarabia from 
Turkey, not from Roumania, and in the terms of peace 
stipulated for Roumania’s independence; and in considera- 
tion of the enlargement of Bulgaria, that Roumania should 
receive the Dobrudscha and be saddled with no portion of 
the Turkish debt. Our treaties prevented any other nation 
doing as much for her as Russia did; but it is the pro- 
German cue to try to prevent her from being an ally of 
Russia. Her only claim on Transylvania is that in the 
days of Turkish tyranny some of her people migrated there— 
a poor return, for receiving aliens. 
Your obedient servant, 
EASTERN TRAVELLER. 


BRITAIN OR ‘* ENGLAND ”’? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—As an Englishman whose business has necessitated | 
constant travelling in the United Kingdom for over thirty 


years, and who has therefore a very wide acquaintance 
among the people of the kingdom, I am greatly interested 
in the correspondence which has followed on your article. 


I yield to no one in my love for England, and yet I am | 
not displeased to observe the change so many of your | 


correspondents lament. Are they not just a little parochial ? 
It took a long time to weld the provinces into England, and 
many a man of Wessex or Mercia may have groaned that 
his province should be merged for ever in the larger name. 
It took a long time, too, to form Scotland. Now, again, 
we are in flux and the result is Britain. However much we 
may wish it, we cannot expect Australians and New 
Zealanders, South Africans and Canadians ever to call them- 
selves Englishmen. But each and all have their pride in 
the British Empire they help to form and in the British 
race to which they belong; for oddly enough very few 
people ever speak of the *‘ English race ’’ while the phrase 
‘‘ British race ’? is common. 

The legendary ‘* English ” hero is Arthur, yet Arthur was 
a Briton, and the Britons were Celts. 

We are all compounded of a fine mixture of Celt and 
Dane and Norman and Saxon. The last element, though 
most spoken of, is probably smaller than most of the others. 
The theory of Saxons as the enormously greater element 
has often been combated by ethnologists. Du Chaillu, a 
profound admirer of our race, pointed out that no evidence 
existed of so great a population having lived at any time 
in Jutland and Schleswig as would have been necessary to 
supply the masses descending on the English coast, and 
held, I think rightly, that these had been mere temporary 
resting places for the Norsemen in their great raids on 
Britain and France. If we English are all Anglo-Saxons and 
cousins of the kultured Teuton how is it that we have deve- 
loped not only widely different characters, but an absolutely 
different shape of skulls? I confess I think the term Anglo- 


Saxon a misnomer. That they settled in numbers may be | 
true enough, but they never drove out the origihal Britons, | 
who continued to people the west coast from Cornwall to | 


Strathclyde. 
As to Henley’s famous poem, most undoubtedly he wrote 


in Scotland objected to his English patriotism as Editor of 
the “* Scots Observer ’’, for they recognised that he was the 
best man for the job. The Scots are often spoken of as 
absurdedly clannish, but I must say I have always noticed 
that they don’t seem to care where a man comes from if 
he knows his business well. I take it that that explains 
the great number of highly-paid appointments held in 
Scotland by Englishmen as professors in the universities, 


headmasters of schools, etc., not to mention the curig 
proportion of Scottish constituencies represented by Sout, 
erners. Long may it be so to the homogeneity and benefi 


of the British race. 
Yours truly, 


BENJAMIN TOMLINSoy, 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
104, Cheapside Street, Glasgow, 
7 March 

Sir,—If the Royal Society of St. George is committed t 
Mr. Ruff’s advocacy of the use, or, more correctly, misug 
of the word ‘‘ English ’’ for the people of the British Isls 
and Empire, it is safe to say that it will not long enjoy the 
prefix ‘‘ Royal”. The King sets a good example by calling 
the Fleet ‘* the sure shield of Britain ’’, and it is certain thg 
he would not permit the title ‘‘ Royal’? to be borne by an 
association engaged in a sectional propaganda grossly 
offensive to many loyal Britons. 

Mr. R. H. Glover’s assertion that the ‘‘ claim for the 
dropping of that meaningless word ‘ Britain’ is, of course, 
supported by all the literature of the English language ” jg 
absurdly untrue. A few quotations will prove the falsity 
of the assertion :— 


‘*T smell the blood of a British man ’”’. 
Shakespeare, King Lear. 
‘“When Britain first at Heaven’s command” ,,, 
‘* Britons never shall be slaves ’.—Thomson, Rule Britannia. 


‘“‘ The British Fleet ’.—Nelson’s prayer before Trafalgar. 


*“Come you back, you British soldier; 
Come you back to Mandalay ’’.—Kipling. 
‘An’ ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ’ead 
of ’air— 
You big black boundin’ beggar—for you broke a British 
square’’.—Kipling. 
‘* Britain’s myriad voices call, 
Sons, be welded, each and all, 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain, heart and soul, 
One fleet, one flag, one life, one throne, 
Britons, hold your own ’’.—Tennyson, 


‘Be Britain still to Britain true 
Amang oursels united ; 
For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted ! ’’—Burns. 
From the last two quotations it is evident that the bards 
of England and Scotland agree in regarding ‘‘ Britain ” as 
the proper name for the united nations. To a resident in 
Scotland this controversy seems not a little absurd, and the 
objection that ‘‘ Great Britain ’? does not include Ireland is 
childish. Great Britain is obviously the larger island, and 
from the days of Aristotle (4th century B.C.) all the British 
Isles have been included in the term Nésoi Bretannikai 
(British Isles). Ireland was, and is, Little Britain, and her 
people Britons. It follows that the substantive form of 
British is simply ‘‘ Britain ”’. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
JouHN ALEX. STEWART. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
Sir,—In your article in your issue of 20 February you ask 
“Are we to believe that this feeling against the name of 
England is widely spread, or is it simply the misunder- 


_ standing of a few which can be cleared away? ’’ If anyone 
of England alone. He was a true Englishman and no one | 


has any doubt on this point, may I suggest that he should 
speak at one or two public meetings in Scotland, and use 
‘English’? when he means “ British’’. He will soon 
discover what the feeling is in Scotland. 

The resentment against the use of ‘ England” for 
‘* Britain ” is of long standing in Scotland. For instance, 
in ‘* Zeluco ”’, published in 1786 by Dr. John Moore, of Glas 
gow, the father of the hero of Corunna, one of the characters 
says : 
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“ By the Union Scotland has lost her existence as an 
independent State; her name is swallowed up in that of 
England. Only read the English newspapers; they men- 
tion England as if it were the name of the whole island; 
they talk of the English Army, the English Fleet, the Eng- 
lish everything. They never mention Scotland, except when 
one of our countrymen happens to get an office under 
Government. We are then told with some stale gibe that 
the person is a Scotchman ”’. 

Scotsmen tried to introduce the use of ‘* Briton’ in the 
eighteenth century. James Thomson (1700-1748), author 
of ‘‘ The Seasons’”’, who was a Scotsman, always used 
“Briton ’’’. Even when speaking of the death of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, the Englishman, who perished in the search 
for the North-East Passage in 1554, he says: 

‘* Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons dar’d !) 

He for the passage sought ”’. 

When George the Third came to the throne in 1760, his 
first speech in Parliament ran, ‘‘ Born and educated in this 
country, I glory in the name of Briton”. The King is said 
to have originally written ‘‘ Englishman ”’, but substituted 
“ Briton ’’ under pressure from his Scottish friend, the Earl 
of Bute, who was afterwards Prime Minister. The use of 


the phrase gave much offence at the time to Englishmen, | 


who spoke of Scotsmen as Englishmen, but objected them- 
selves to be called Britons. 
I am, etc., 
J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2, Danube Strcet, Edinburgh, 
27 February 1915. 

S1r,—I have been watching the correspondence on the 
subject of the names “‘ Britain ’’ and ‘‘ England ”’, and have 
read with interest the contributed article on the subject in 
your issue of the 2oth—a clever and amusing article, indeed ; 
but I feel that the writer has failed to make his point. 
Will you allow me a little space to state the opposite side 
of the question? I am a rabid Conservative and resolutely 
opposed to any form of Home Rule, any breach of the Act 
of Union, yet I fail to see why Scots people should be 
expected to enjoy being called English. We pass it over 
constantly, as we pass over many other things of the sort, 
but silence does not always mean consent. Is there any 
more reason why the whole island of Britain should be 


called ‘‘ England’’ rather than ‘‘ Scotland’’—a thing no | 


Scotsman would dream of suggesting! If the poets like to 
call Britain ‘‘ England ’’, or if it suits the rhythm of their 
verses to do so, well and good, but I rather fancy that 
when Browning wrote: 


‘““Oh! to be in England 
Now that April’s there ”’ 


he meant just what he said, and was not thinking of the 
northern end of the island at all. 

Scotland brought to the Union a name nearly, if not 
quite, as old as that of her partner, a strong character, and 
considerable ability. Also she provided a Royal House, for 
his present Britannic Majesty has to go back four hundred 
years to find his nearest English ancestor. There is French 
and Danish, not to mention Bohemian and German blood 
very much nearer than that, but it is through Scotland that 
the line has come down. Scotland, like Ireland and Wales, 
but even more than they, has very strong national charac- 
teristics, even after two hundred years of political union. 
She has a separate, and in many ways much superior, 
system of laws, and a separate Church. No one who studies 
the national types, as shown, for instance, in the four Inter- 
national Rugby teams of any year, could possibly mistake 
the Irish for the Welsh or transpose the Scottish and 
English. 

Further, why should “ Britain’’ and ‘“‘ British’ be so 
severely condemned? Are the words themselves so much 
less euphonious than ‘* England ’’ and “‘ English’? I grant 
you that ‘‘ Britisher ’’ is not pretty, but it is also unnecessary. 


XUM 


Why is “‘ Great Britain ” ‘‘ neither good literature nor good 
sense’? There is nothing new nor novel about it. Julius 
Czesar is said to have found the name here when he came; 
he certainly found the race, and no mean race: it was, nor 
was it ever wholly exterminated even when the Angles came. 
For a century we have been singing, very comfortably, 
‘“‘ When Britain first from out the azure main ”’, and “* Rule 
Britannia ” comes quite naturally to our tongues. We talk 
of the “ British Empire’, the British race, the British 
Government, British rule, and British possessions, the 
British Expeditionary Force, British Antarctic Expedition, 
the British soldier, the British lion, the British bulldog—do 
any of these sound awkward and unfamiliar? The lion is 
really Scottish, of course, for the English beast in heraldry 
is a leopard, and the bulldog is English if ever a dog was, 
but both can be described as British quite satisfactorily. 
The beautiful Britannia of our copper coinage, the ‘* Un- 


_ protected Female ” of Sir John Tenniel in ‘‘ Punch ”’, would 


not be improved by being called ‘* Anglia”’. She has sat 
there quite peacefully as Britannia ever since Charles II. 
had her put there, and the model chosen for the original 
figure was his cousin, Frances, Duchess of Richmond, ‘‘ La 
Belle Stewart ’—and a Scotswoman ! 
Faithfully yours, 
M. McIntyre Witson. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
15, Dudley Road, Wimbledon, 


Dear Si1r,—With regard to Mr. Fulton’s letter, I wish to - 


point out that the latest official figures as to nationality show 
that our Army, the men already trained for active service 
and who did such heroic work in stopping the German 
advance, contained 10} Englishmen to 1 Scot. In our Navy, 
which is practically all English, there are 27 Englishmen to 
1 Scot. These figures show a huge English preponderance in 
the fighting forces after allowing for the relative populations. 
No regiments have received from the highest quarters 
such tributes to their work as our glorious English line 
regiments, whose mighty deeds have been too long ignored. 
Then England provides practically all the “‘ silver bullets ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. L. Cuamincs. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Mazagon, Godalming. 

Sir,—The prejudice against National Service, fostered by 
Pacifists and Radical politicians, is not really ingrained in 
the minds of the masses. They have been purposely misled 
by those who have unfortunately got the ear of our people. 
In reality no conceivable measure could be more democratic 
than the establishment of National Service. Its advantages 
from that point of view are so many and so obvious that it 
ought to be quite unnecessary to point them out; and a 
national army in place of our present professional one would 
also make the partisan cry, Army versus People, so recently 
heard, impossible. It would act as a sovereign antidote to 
the class hatred so dear and so deadly a weapon in the 
hands of unscrupulous agitators. It would do more: it 
would discipline the nation. A sense of sacrifice for the 
common cause, a realisation of what is meant by noblesse 
oblige—namely, that from those to whom much is given 
something at least is required—would ennoble the whole 
people. Then it would remove the sense of unfairness that 
now obtains—it would prevent the brave and unselfish 
sacrificing themselves for the cowardly and unworthy. 

But, great as would be the effect of National Service 
morally and spiritually, its effect would be even greater and 
more striking physically. In ten years’ time there would be 
a new and regenerated England. Teach our children in the 
national schools reading, writing, and arithmetic, and no 
fancy accomplishments; let them learn something about 
Early and Reformed Christianity and nothing about Judaism 
and medieval Romanism; let them master English and 
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English history, and be trained in patriotism, as the chil- 
» dren of every other nation are trained; and let every boy be 
taught a trade; then take them and give them two or three 


years in the home Army. That done, we shall see at last 
what the Englishman is really capable of becoming. Good 
food, regular habits, disciplined exercise for every male at 
the critical age in life would simply transform the race. A 
sense of discipline and self-respect, a manlier carriage, 
would show itself in the slouching louts who throng the 
thievish corners of the streets, and would give a purpose in 
life to the idle rich. 


But, apart from all this, it is the duty, it is the right, it is | 


the privilege of every man to defend his womenfolk, his 
children, and his country. He cannot delegate this to 
another to do for him without being made a worse man 
thereby. As Mr. Coulton has conclusively Shown, universal 
service is the only safeguard for nationalities, the only 
certain means of preventing such wholesale wars of conquest 
as the present one. 
states as well as the large had a rifle, and adequate artillery 
was there to support him, and he knew how to use these 
weapons to the best advantage, no nation however strong 
would dream of universal dominion in the way that Germany 
has done. The idea that National Service would engraft 
militarism here is mere moonshine. 
militarism in Switzerland, nor even in France, nor anywhere, 
except in Germany. It would certainly not alter the funda- 
mental character of Englishmen, and turn them from lovers 
of freedom into lovers of military tyranny. No power on 
earth or in hell could Zabernise England. 

In conclusion, no nation deserves freedom and a pre- 
dominant influence in the world, such as we have, that is 


not prepared to come forward individually by personal 


service to secure the one and justify the other. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
C. R. Hayes. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Sir,—The stirring words you quote from the ‘‘ Times” | 


of 8 March, including the sentences— 
‘* Germany boasts that it is her appointed mission to 


conquer a great world-empire, through which she may | 


impose her ideals upon mankind. Our Empire and our 

ideals are the chief obstacles in her path. . . . Her 

object in this war is to shatter the Triple Entente, but 

to shatter the Entente in order to destroy the free Empire 

of England, and to rear upon its ruins a German world- 
empire of militarism and bureaucracy ’’— 

are obviously true, and I, for one, am open to be convinced 

that compulsory service is both a good thing in itself and 

necessary for us to adopt in order to come out the victors 

in the present struggle. 

I am not, however, convinced, when I find gentlemen like 

your able correspondent, Mr. G. G. Coulton, writing that— 

‘* We are now spending two millions per diem for a 

war which would never have been forced upon us if 


Germany had known that we were prepared as Lord | 


Roberts desired us to be prepared ”’. 

We all revere the memory of Lord Roberts, but we cannot 
forget that the campaigns successfully waged during his long 
military life were fought under the Voluntary system; and 
the achievements of our soldiers in this war (no mean tally, 
surely, but a subject of pride) have been won, so far as we 
are concerned, on the same basis. 

Can it be honestly believed that Germany would have 
abstained from her present campaign of world-conquest—for 
which she had for years been preparing, and which she 
began last summer as soon as her harvests were garnered— 
merely because one of her possible opponents had changed 
a military system under which that opponent had always 
been successful for another system (good, bad, or indifferent) 
which had failed to save Austria from the Prussian arms in 
1866 or France in 1870-71? 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


If every man throughout the small | 


It has not fostered | 


| 


| of German professorial spleen and baffled hate. 
| Kuno Meyer should not spend his time writing to us: he 


| was at stake. 


THE BOGEY WORD, ‘‘ CONSCRIPTION ”. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 


Si1r,—Conscription. For years this word has been cur. 
rently, and quite incorrectly, used to describe the plan 
unsuccessfully advocated by the late Lord Roberts, of uni. 
versal compulsory training for Home Defence; nowadays it 
is used, with equal inappropriateness, to describe the adop. 
tion of universal compulsory service in the Army generally, 
Conscription, now, I think, happily extinct in all European 
| countries, was, I believe, worked as follows :—The number 


| of men required in any given year by the military authori 
| ties having been ascertained, a quota was fixed for each 
| district. All the able-bodied men who had reached military 
| age, except those who were the only sons of widows, were 
| summoned to draw lots. Those who drew “ good numbers ” 
| escaped service altogether ; those who drew ‘‘ bad numbers ” 
| had to serve in the Regular Army, unless they could pro. 
vide a Substitute. This one of the wealthier classes could 
| generally do by the payment of a sum to one of the un- 
drawn men. This arrangement degenerated into a money 
| payment to the State; the substitute was often not secured, 
_ and the sum that should have been so expended was other- 
| wise used. It was to the abuses that grew up under this 
| system that the depleted state of the cadres of the French 
| Army at the outbreak of the war in 1870 was largely due. 

| Faithfully yours, 

W. L. D. G. 


A GERMAN PROFESSOR TO THE * SATURDAY 
REVIEW ”. 


[We exhibit the letter printed below as a typical specimen 
Professor 


should devote it, instead, to the composition of German 
hymns of hate.—Ep. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
26 February 1915. 

Sir,—Allow me briefly to repudiate the charges which 
Mr. Pembroke Wicks has levelled against Professor Hans 
Delbriick in your issue of 6 February. The German people, 
high and low, learned and unlearned, are so wholly at one 
in their feeling and opinion on all that reiates to this war 
that I am sure my learned colleague of Berlin will subscribe 
to every word I shall say. This unity, permit me to add, 
is our chief strength and a sure guarantee of our final 
victory. 

Mr. Wicks is mistaken in thinking that Professor 
Delbriick has changed his attitude or temper since the war, 
and that there is an ‘‘ amazing contrast ’’ between what he 
wrote a year ago and what he writes now. Then he 
cautioned his countrymen against allowing themselves to be 
drawn into war, which should only be engaged in if necessity 
or honour compelled us to fight or the future of the nation 
Now, when the plotting of our enemies has 
forced a righteous war of self-defence upon us, he naturally, 
man of peace as he is, sees our only salvation in fighting, 
to use the words of our Emperor (of whom, by the way, he 
is not an intimate friend), ‘‘ to the last breath of man and 
horse ’’, 


There are some further mistakes in Mr. Wicks’s letter. 
He writes as if the All-German League had brought about 
this war. It has about as much to do with it as the late 
Lord Roberts’s advocacy of conscription with Sir Edward 
Grey’s declaration of war against us. Why Professor 
Delbriick’s stay in England in 1913 should have made him 
refrain from attacking the policy of the English Foreign 
Office, or the echo which it has found among the nation at 
large, I cannot conceive. Lastly, if in his last paragraph 


_ Mr. Wicks will substitute ‘‘ England” for ‘‘ Germany”, 
| and make a few other necessary changes, he will have (for 
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the thousandth time) an accurate expression of German 
opinion. It will then read as follows: 

“Since the outbreak of the war the suppression of the 
truth and the spread of false news by the English Govern- 
ment have made it impossible or inexpedient for even the 
most enlightened to keep an unbiased judgment. An appeal 
has been made to the most sacred instincts of their 
patriotism : they have been told that England was not the 
aggressor: that they are waging war in defence of their 
native land. The ignorant believe it. Those who know 
better no doubt consider it prudent to swim with the tide. 
The rulers of England, under the pressure of the Foreign 
Office, have led the nation astray. A systematic campaign 
of lies has completed the work of Sir Edward Grey. When 
the truth is known the reaction will be all the more violent. 
The rulers of England have outdone Bismarck (wrong again, 
Mr. Wicks, it was not Bismarck who coined or ever used 
the phrase) in his contempt for the beschrankter Unitertanen- 
gerstand ; but, as in the whole of their present policy, their 
calculations are entirely based on success. Failure will bring 
a terrible awakening.’’ 

Kuno Meyer. 


THE MILITIA BALLOT ACTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Referring to the article of your correspondent, ‘‘ The 
Law of National Service ”’, the gist of which appears to be 
that, while the Militia Ballot Suspension Act, 1865, is in 
operation ‘‘ the Crown can enforce the Militia Ballot Act 
if it thinks fit’’, the debate in Committee, Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Bill, on Viscount Morpeth’s amendment 
(Hansard, Fourth Series, Vol. 175: 1907), left the authority 
of the Militia Acts undermined, or, from another point of 
view, the Acts themselves obsolete, and in any case ‘‘ prac- 
tically killed’? by the passage of the Bill. Had Lord 
Haldane stated. to that Committee what he has recently told 
the House of Lords—namely, that ‘‘ the defence of the 
realm is a duty of every subject, which rests on no statute 
but is inherent in the Constitution ’’—it would have been 
specially well-timed; but instead of that he seems to have 
been curiously obscure and misleading, if his varied re- 
ferences to the Militia Acts in that Committee are compared 
with his statement above to the House of Lords. The 
course of the discussion in Committee may be gathered from 
the following extracts. 

Moving his amendment, Lord Morpeth observed that, 
“until they had a statement to the contrary from the Law 
Officers of the Crown, they were entitled to assume that 
in the opinion of the present Government the Ballot Act was 
still on the Statute Book and could be enforced ’’. 

Replying, Mr. Haldane (Secretary for War) averred that 
“the Militia Acts of 1852 and 1860 were both alive and 
could be applied; but the view of the Government was that 
it was not expedient to raise the question of compulsion. 
There was not the smallest reason. for passing the amend- 
ment, because they did not propose to sweep away any 
obsolete machinery.’’ The last sentence must refer to the 
Militia Acts and their vitality, in spite of what follows later. 
Mr. Haldane proceeds : ‘‘ They were proposing such a force 
as would give the public a sense of security, and so get rid 
of all the grumblings and murmurs that distracted attention 
from useful topics (sic). Therefore they did not desire to 
resort to machinery which could not possibly be required ”’, 
and which he refers to later on as a ‘“‘ blunderbuss ”’. 

Sir Samuel Scott (Marylebone, W.) understood the 
Secretary for War “ fully acknowledged that contingencies 
might arise when it would be necessary to enforce the 
Militia Ballot Act, and that at the present time it was a 
living Act. He understood the Right Honourable gentle- 
man to say that when the Territorial Army was created the 
Militia Ballot Act would die a natural death. Therefore the 
present Bill entirely killed the Militia Ballot Act.” 

Mr. Haldane said: ‘‘ It did not kill it legally; so far as 
the Militia continue to subsist for a short time theoretically 
the Act would remain with vitality. But should the Militia 
in their present form become obsolete, then no doubt the 


Statute Law Revision Committee would regard the Act as 
obsolete.” 

Sir Samuel Scott said he understood, at any rate, ‘* that 
the Militia Ballot Act would be practically killed ’’, and he 
was unable to support the amendment. 

Sir Charles Dilke mentioned ‘ that high legal authorities 
had advised successive Governments that the Militia Ballot 
Acts were virtually already obsolete, because they largely 
applied to a class of Militia which had ceased to exist ”’. 

In answer to Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Haldane said “* he 
had expressly stated that this Bill did not abolish the 
Militia. The Militia had become obsolete in consequence 
of the new system set up under this Bill, and they had taken 
power to bring in Orders in Council to abolish Militia units 
if and as they pleased.”’ 

Mr. Arnold-Forster replied that if ever there was a dis- 
tinction without a difference that was one. The Right 
Honourable gentleman said ‘the was not abolishing the 
Militia, but he was passing an Act which would be regarded 
by the Statute Law Revision Committee at an early date as 
having had that effect ’’. 

In reply to Sir Gilbert Parker, who asked ‘‘ if any of the 
Militia absorbed into the Territorial Force would be liable 
to the operation of the Militia Ballot Act ’’, 

Mr. Haldane answered, ‘‘ No”’. 

According to the above ruling, as the Militia no longer 
exist, ‘‘ no doubt ’’, Mr. Haldane’s words, the Militia Ballot 
Acts are regarded as obsolete, and the Militia Acts having 
passed away, the Militia Ballot Suspension Act, 1865, has 
gone too, and consequently with that Act ‘‘ the power of the 
Crown... at any time to put the Militia Ballot Act in force 
by Order in Council ’’? 

In regard to the antiquity of national service there is an 
old Saxon ‘proclamation of war which may be noted as 
follows :—‘‘ Let every man that is not worthless whether 
in a town or out of a town, leave his house and come ’”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. B. 


A PIGEON’S FLIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I dare say some of your readers are as ignorant 
as I about pigeons and their flights. Carrier-pigeons are 
trained to fly north or south or east or west. They will 
fly north until they see something they recognise. The 
Rome cock of whom I spoke in an earlier letter was 
hatched in 1907, and flew 50 miles the same year. Its later 
flights cannot be accounted for by the “‘ sight and memory ” 
theory were it not for its “‘ training to fly north’’: 

1908 Weymouth, 165 miles. " 

1909 Guernsey, 249 miles. 

1910 Rennes, 333 miles. 

1911 Guernsey and Bordeaux, 561 miles. 

1912 Guernsey and Dax, 645 miles. 

1913 Guernsey and then Rome, 1001 miles. 
The distance from Rome is 1,000 miles (my mistake) and 
the time taken about 30 days. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. G. 


THE WEARING OF THE V.C. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. . 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
11 March 1915. 
Sir,—I see you approve of the suggestion that the 
mother of a soldier, who is killed, but has won a V.C., 
should be allowed to wear the medal. If this was allowed, 
I consider it ought to be extended so that all mothers of 
soldiers, who have died fighting for their country, should 
have permission to wear their son’s medal. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Hy. J. Sroneg, 
Major. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD—HIS BOOK. 


“Sva."”" By Sir George Birdwood. Edited by F. H. 
Brown. Lee Warner. 12s. 6d. net. 
ORATIO’S “‘ A piece of him ’’ would seem to be 
a fair rendering of ‘‘ Sva’’; and truly this book 
is a piece of Sir George Birdwood ; for it is couched in 
the familiar strain of one talking unreservedly with a 
friend. What Sir George would say of Sterne’s con- 
tention, usually deemed heretical, that good writing is 
in the nature of conversation, can only be surmised; 
but he certainly belongs to the school of discursive and 
soliloquising writers, and Sterne would have approved 
him. There can be few who are wholly unacquainted 
with Sir George’s writings, voluminous as they are, 
even if they have only encountered him in the cor- 
respondence columns of the ‘‘ Times ’’, where he loves 
to air surprising theories in language the blandest 
and most persuasive. For instance, he lately scandal- 
ised the average reader of that newspaper by supposing 
himself in a burning house with the choice of rescuing 
a masterpiece of painting or an infant, and deciding, 
without a moment’s hesitation, in favour of the former. 
His contributions to the ‘‘ Times ’’ alone would fill, his 
editor tells us, three volumes of the size of this one, 
and several of them are here included. The twelve 
pieces that compose his book—they are so various in 
kind that no more definite common denominator is 
available—were chosen by Sir George himself. They 
are precious to him, he tells us, as a record of his 
“* progressively wider and clearer ‘ open vision’ of the 
future of enchanted India’’. They are, moreover, 
“part and parcel of myself, being a selection from a 
series of ‘ stocktakings ’ of the facts of human history 
that in the course of a long and all-absorbingly studious 
life have most deeply pervaded and impressed me ”’. 

One may readily believe, after reading ‘‘ Sva’”’, that 
few men can have taken a more comprehensive view 
than its author of the whole field of human endeavour. 
But his chief and most engrossing preoccupation is 
with ‘‘the noble Aryas’’, and more especially with 
that branch of their race which inhabits British India. 
A glance at the portrait which is the frontispiece of the 
book will convince the most desultory observer that Sir 
George Birdwood is something of a Yogi; that the 
owner of such a countenance could scarcely help being 
in deep sympathy with the East; and is calculated, if 
any man be, to act as its exponent and interpreter. 
*“* Sva’”’, then, is a book about India; for though in its 
pages we find ourselves immersed in discussions about 
the psychology of the Hittites, the carpets and tapes- 
tries of the Romans, the drawbacks of our own indus- 
trial system, in short de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, it is to India that we invariably return. And our 
return is signalised by many a passage of real and 
fragrant charm, particularly when the author is content 
to dwell on the satisfying features of Indian life, and 
to put aside those problems about the country of his 
birth (for he first saw the light at Belgaum) which 
perplex his soul, even as the soul of Virgil was per- 
plexed and troubled by the insistent problems of an 
earlier empire. 

Let us, therefore, first view Sir George Birdwood in 
his quality of observer and delineator. We shall be 
rewatded by a number of descriptive passages of great 
beauty: as when he tells of the bursting of the 
monsoon, shows us a sunset on Matheran, or enables 
us to share—our Western selves forgot—the happy life 
of the Indian cultivator. As we read, we are almost 
bewitched, such is the writer’s wizardry, into believing 
that we have discovered the true Arcadia at last; and 
perhaps we have, though cool reflection forbids us to 
believe that even in an Indian Arcady the roses have no 
thorns. To Sir George they have none, and he waxes 
so lyrical that again he puts us in mind of Virgil, this 
time of that poet’s praise of the happiness of the agri- 
culturist’s life, did he but know it! The Indian agri- 
culturist, we gather, does know it, and is therefore 
doubly blessed. That we may not, however, in a 
plethora of honeyed descriptions be surfeited with 
sweets, Sir George now and again interjects remarks 


pregnant with the elfin humour which is one of his 
happy characteristics; as when he speaks of the death 
of a certain clumsy Governor-General as being “‘ trans. 
parently providential’’, or, writing of the fate of 
Mahomet’s Ayesha, who was got rid of by a sort of 
mantrap masked over with green branches, gravely 
informs us that ‘‘ the masterful and dignified dowager 
subsided softly into everlasting night ’’. 

Doubtless, however, it is in his quality of interpreter 
that he would claim to be taken most seriously. He 
insists equally on our debt to India and on India’s 
debt to us. It is common to find one or other indebted. 
ness emphasised, but uncommog and refreshing to find 
each getting its proper recognition. Sir George, 
having an extraordinarily intimate knowledge of Indian 
history, gives a forcible picture of the hopeless state of 
anarchy, the welter of a thousand years (too often for- 
gotten or ignored) from which our rule delivered India, 
The passage would probably be a revelation to a certain 
school of ‘‘ reformers’’ whose ignorant vapourings 
about ‘‘ oppression ’’ have done immeasurable harm, 
and who would be laughed out of court were the general 
body of our countrymen as well-informed as Sir George 
Birdwood would have them to be. When, on the other 
hand, he writes of our debt to India, he advances state- 
ments which may set the wisest heads thinking, and 
may Or may not cause us all to modify our previous 
opinions. For he maintains that it was the ‘‘ opulent 
traffic’? due to our ascendancy in the East which 
‘* enabled us to contend victoriously against the Euro- 
pean coalition with which Buonaparte threatened our 
industrial ascendancy’’. And elsewhere he writes: 
‘‘India has done everything for us, everything that 
has made these islands, as insignificant on the face of 
the globe as the islands that make up Japan, the 


greatest Empire the world has known; and for this we 
owe undying gratitude to India’’. 

As to the methods whereby we seek to evince that 
gratitude, his opinions are pronounced and controver- 
sial. They are set forth at large in this book. He 
regards the secular instruction we have bestowed on 


India as entirely bad, because it tends to atheism, ~ 


shatters Hindu beliefs, and offers nothing in their place. 
He would, if he had his way, entrust Indian education 
to Brahman and Muslim management. His views on 
this head cannot be dissociated from his own religious 
convictions, which would appear to be fervently mono- 
theistic indeed, but of an extremely eclectic and tolerant 
order. He tells a very striking story of an experience 
of his own which convinced him that what is usually 
termed the idolatry of the Hindus is worthy of a very 
different name. What seemed to him, as an accidental 
onlooker, a pagan observance of a degraded character 
conferred upon his high caste Hindu friend who took 
part in it the assurance of a direct message from God! 
To the author himself every fair aspect of Nature is a 


'_ sacrament: seen beauty of every kind is symbolical of 


beauty that is unseen and eternal. However his 
theology be regarded, his glowing exposition of it lends 
new potency to the magnificent Benedicite, ommia 
opera, which might well be taken, if we have under- 
stood him aright, as the embodiment of his creed. 

Sir George Birdwood’s life has been remarkable for 
its single devotion to the land of his birth: of that 
devotion this book is one more assurance. No doubt 
it will be widely read. His diagnosis of the causes of 
Indian unrest, and his suggestions for its amelioration, 
deserve a most respectful hearing. | Unfortunately, 
however, it is easier to assent to his recommendations 
in the abstract than to see how they are to be carried 
out. Stiil, thought and patience may find a way. 


THE SUN-KING’S COURT. 


“Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon.” 
Translation, by Francis Arkwright. 
Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net each. 

[Published this week.] 
BRIDGED editions are seldom tolerable and 
usually mischievous. To tamper with the text 
of a great writer is, perhaps, to commit the one unfor- 
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wable sin in literature, yet pardon and even reward 

pay be extended to Mr. Francis Arkwright for the way 

in which he has edited these ‘‘ Memoirs’’. With two 
ylumes of his work before us we can say he has made 

,good beginning. Saint-Simon never claimed literary 

lents, and might, indeed, have thought them unfitting 
his ducal dignity, yet, just as we turn to Lesage or La 

Bruyére for knowledge of the life of the town in France 
at their period, so do we look to him for all that con- 
ems the Court. He had imagination, extraordinary 

wers Of observation, insatiable curiosity, and the 
gind of an artist. In much that he wrote there is force 
ad colour that no master of language can excel, yet 

Macaulay, who drew so largely on the ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ for 
portraits of men and women, declared that between 
fountain and fountain there was desert to cross. The 
tuth is that Saint-Simon never consented to the labour 
of editing his own work, and was actually without the 
sill in manual labour which is needed for the con- 
struction of orderly sentences and the proper planting 
ofcommas. Even in French he is difficult to read, and 
mything like a literal translation of some of his pages 
would be absurd. The final liberty of abridgment 
needs the exercise of rare discretion, but, so far, Mr. 
Arkwright seems to have gone well and warily. 

Saint-Simon’s passionate interest in all questions of 
rank and precedence amused his own age, and to 
modern minds is likely to appear childish, but it is an 
index to the man’s aims and character. Little attempt, 
happily, has been made in this edition to shorten the 
space given to discussion of these matters. In 
England, Saint-Simon would have been a leader among 
the Whigs. The desire of his life was to see France 
governed by the peers—the flower of the nobility— 
with the King as no more than the first among equals. 
Under the Bourbons the influence of his order was 
bing weakened whilst its numbers were being 
increased. Louis XIV. knew well that centralised 
government and his own personal power were 
obnoxious to the whole haughty body of the ancient 
peerage, and sought elsewhere for support to the 
throne. Ecclesiastics, soldiers, lawyers, and _ the 
natural children of the Royal House, were favoured, 
trusted, and exalted, whilst those who claimed honour 
by hereditary right were regarded as dangerous, and 
snubbed accordingly. When Saint-Simon bickers over 
handing an offertory-bag in church, or the order of 
entry into carriages, it is not mere vanity that drives 
him. He sees how, slowly and stone by stone, the 
foundations of aristocratic privilege are being removed. 
The nobility is being made to look ridiculous by all 
the new men who are thrust into its ranks, and 
presently, as he foresees, there will be nothing in 
France save a king and a democracy. 

From the historical point of view, it is unfortunate 
that the writer’s politics and prejudices should so often 
distort his valuation of character. Saint-Simon 
founded his ideas on fact, but frequently rode them to 
death. Noting, for instance, how Louis, in attempting 
to humble the peers, raised several persons of illegiti- 
mate birth to high places, he conceived the astounding 
notion that bastardy was by itself a road to royal 
favour. In no other way could he explain the rise of 
the Duc de Vendéme, and he is consistently unjust to 
this very great soldier. He can only see him as a 
bestial creature gaining distinctions which he does not 
deserve. Vendéme, possibly, was without manners or 
morals, and his eccentricities were at times disgusting, 
if we can believe a word that Saint-Simon says of him. 
One of his favourite theories, we read, was that every- 
body had the same dirty habits as himself, but none 
were honest enough to own to them, and the touch the 
statement gives his portrait is too good to be false; 
but, however that may be, Louis had no better general, 
if we except Villars. The record of the campaigns of 
the period shows plainly that the mistake was, not in 
giving him high command, but in failing to give him 
a higher one. The man who had beaten Eugéne at 
Cassano, and who was to crown his career by the 
Victory of Villaviciosa, should have been matched 


against Marlborough at Ramillies and given a free | 


hand at Oudenarde. Of course Saint-Simon sees none 


. Of this, and rails perpetually. Vendéme was adored 


by the rank and file of the French Army, as well as by 
all the subaltern officers who could not aspire to be his 
rivals, and here we can find one great cause of the 
offence he was to the aristocratic writer of these 
““Memoirs”’. The honours given to Villars and 
Vauban only enraged him a little less. He knew they 
were useful servants to France, but, when they received 
distinctions which were his by birth, he could not 
stomach them. 

If we cannot look to Saint-Simon for fair portraits 
of the men he disliked, he certainly left behind a most 
vivid history of manners, many brilliant descriptions 
of episodes, and, where his bias did not intrude, his 
sketches of character are not only picturesque but also 
marvels of psychological analysis. His manner of 
seizing details would, had he willed it, have made him 
a great novelist, and his ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ are a treasury for 
all writers of historical romance. Nothing, for 
example, can exceed in brilliance his account of the 
banishment of the Princess des Ursins from the 
Spanish Court: ‘‘ She was put in a coach with one of 
her maids, without time to change dress or coiffure, 
to take a warm wrap, money, or anything else. She 
and her woman were without food or drink or night- 
dress, and without anything for changing or sleeping. 
She had been embarked with the two officers of the 
guard who happened to be handy at the moment, just 
as the coach chanced to be; and she in full dress, robed 
as she had come from the Queen’s presence. . . . It 
was seven in the evening, two days before Christmas, 
the frozen ground covered with snow, the excessive 
cold sharp and biting . . . the night so dark that one 
could only see by the snow’s gleam’’. Nothing that 
makes for drama in the great lady’s downfall is 


| omitted, and such bewitching passages are far from 


rare. The description of Monseigneur’s death is 
astounding in its art and realism. The fat Swiss 
sleeping behind a curtain, and awakened late by the 
tears and turmoil, who deemed it more fitting to lie 
down again than to get up in such grand company, is 
one of the immortal figures in human comedy. 

Yet it is not for these pictures on large canvases 
that the ‘‘ Memoirs” are most read and loved. Quite 
little sentences, embedded in masses of comparatively 
uninteresting matter, often have a wit and sparkle 
wonderful even for Versailles, and we seek them as 
one must search for precious gems. Saint-Simon 
seldom troubled to make an epigtam, but he was a 
master of apt phrases. All the intrigues and squabbles 
of ‘‘ Monsieur ’’, ‘‘ Madame’’, Mme de Maintenon, 
the families of Guise and Condé, and the rest, are petty 
enough in all conscience, but it would be idle to 
pretend that they do not interest us as they are here 
restored. Despite their complications, the ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ 
should be read in the original French wherever it is 
possible, but for those who have neither the leisure nor 
the ability Mr. Arkwright’s translation is satisfactory. 
No other writer can compare with Saint-Simon for 
power in making us behold the silver age of a grand 
epoch. Without him Versailles would be a mere abode 
of ghosts, but he has peopled it for ever with the men 
and women whom he knew. They are as real now as 
when they lived, for the half of their lives was an avoid- 
ance of all blatant realities, and even death was not 
recognised as a despot in the Sun-King’s Court. It is 
a strange irony that the next Saint-Simon with a place 
in history was that student of economics whom we 
call the Father of French Socialism. 


MR. CONRAD’S SHORT STORIES. 
“ Within the Tides.” By Joseph Conrad. Dent. 6s. 


A MONG contemporary writers of fiction Mr. Joseph 

Conrad has a peculiar position. Certain of his 
admirers, as may be seen in Mr. Curle’s interesting 
study of his work, claim for him a place beyond com- 
parison with any of the other novelists of our day. 
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However this may be, it is certain that his high talents 
are recognised even by critics whose tendency is to err 
on the side of blame, yet in a discussion of modern 
fiction his name does not leap to the lips. It is all to 
the good that there are no clear-cut opinions about 
him, and that he has never made a splash, but there is 
more than a hint of cowardice in the attitude taken 
towards his books by the average reviewer. Mr. 
Conrad is rarely understood, and, therefore, living in 
the twentieth century, he is respected. Had he lived 
in another generation we can imagine how Gifford 
would have boasted his inability to read ‘‘ Nostromo ”’, 
and how Jeffrey would have solemnly exposed certain 
defects in ‘‘ Lord Jim’’. The mysteries and difficulties 
which abound in Mr. Conrad’s work, and the author’s 
evasion of the ruled roads of English literature, would 
a century ago have been met by curse and reproof as 
surely as they are now greeted by cautiously worded 
praise. Which attitude bespeaks the more complete 
blankness of mind it would be hard to say. 

Mr. Conrad has come into English literature because 
the language exactly suits his purpose; in all things 
which relate to the sea it is matchless. Otherwise, 
however, he has no sympathy with our traditions, and 
always avoids the common life of England. Possibly 
he does not like it; probably he does not understand it. 


In the first of the four stories in this new volume he | 


expresses the repugnance felt for a crowd by a man | 


who has lived in the lonely places of the world, and 
here, we believe, the author’s own sentiments appear. 
No truthful tale of English life can be written without 
showing how the characters of men and women are 
warped and moulded by neighbours, creeds, politics, 
conventions, and economic conditions. What room in 
all this is left for imagination? Unless our studies are 
to be of exceptional or eccentric creatures, only the 
changes worked by time can prevent the whole thing 
being reduced to a mathematical calculation of appal- 
‘ling difficulty. Mr. Conrad, in setting his people on 
the open seas or in remote corners of land, frees him- 
self of a thousand trammels. The true romantic takes 
the same course, but with a different reason. Mr. 
Conrad does not merely wish to have free wing for 
fancy, for respect for life is implicit in his work. His 
desire is to simplify the calculations imposed by 
environment. To refer again to the first story in 
“‘ Within the Tides ’’, we note how he cuts down the 
number of persons likely to influence the acts of the 
planter Renouard. Three or four meddlesome men 
may be brushed aside, and there remain only a dead 
man and awoman. Everything else can be decided by 
temperament, and perhaps the effects on it of climate 
and solitude. Take Renouard away from the island 
of Malata, put him in an English town or village, and 
note the change. Before we can say what he will do 
in certain circumstances, we must know his income 
and how it is gained, whether he dresses for dinner 
and goes to church, if he likes musical comedy or 
intellectual drama, supports the Primrose League or 
Fabian Society. Above all, we must know the com- 
pany he keeps. 

Several contemporary novelists will probably be 
read a hundred years hence not at all for their literary 
merits but solely for their graphic pictures of society 
and social conditions. Mr. Conrad has no such future. 
In England art is not taken seriously, but it is expected 
to be serious. The author of ‘‘ Within the Tides ”’ is 
regarded as a writer of romances, because he does not 
trouble about the people whom nine out of ten of us 
know and ignores the problems of their existence. 
The characters he creates are enough for him. It is 
their fortunes that matter in his books, but their 
concerns are vital and they themselves are extra- 
ordinarily alive. Mr. Conrad is a great writer because 
he accomplishes perfectly what he sets out to do, but 
at the same time it is clear that there are huge tracts 
of life, whole classes of human beings, right outside 
his knowledge or his sympathy. Nothing that he has 
written is likely to make a deep and permanent impres- 
sion on English life, though it is probable that he will 
long be read and valued highly by those who care for 


Bambi (M. B. Cooke). 


pure literature. His new book of tales simply confirms 
the general impression that may be formed from th 
body of his previous work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fiction. 


Jarrold. 6s. 
A Prince of India (L. Clarke) ; Night Wings (Morice Gerard). Hog. 
der. 6s. each. 

The Bond of Sport (M. Hartley). Duckworth. 6s. 

Souris (Fay Myddleton). Maunsel. 6s. 

The Good Soldier (F. M. Hueffer). Lane. 6s. 

Over the Edge (Mrs. C. Farsons). Erskine Macdonald. 6s. 

Alice and a Family (St. John G. Ervine). Maunsel. 6s. 

You Never Know Your Luck (G. Parker). Hodder. 6s. 
History aND BrograPay. 


The Expansion of Russia (F. H. Skrine). Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net. 
A History of the Ancient World (Hutton Webster). Harrap. 6, 


net. 
A Life of Robert Cecil (A. Cecil). 12s. net; At Honte and on the 
Battlefield (Sir Frederick Stevenson). Murray. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Berlin Court under William II. (Count Axel von Schwering), 
Cassell. 16s. net. 
MISCELLANEVUS. 
Aircraft in the Great War (Claude Grahame-White). Unwin. 
7s. 64. net. 


Edward Carpenter (Ed. Lewis). Methuen. 5s. net. 


Etching: A Practical Treatise (Earl H. Reed). Putnam. 10s. 64, 
net. 
Fear and Conventionality (E. C. Parsons). Putnam. 6s. net. 


Fighting with King Albert (Captaine G. de Flemalle). Hodder. 6s, 
German Culture (W. P. Paterson). Jack. 2s. 6d. net. 

In the Enemy’s Country (M. Houghton). Chatio. 
My March to Timbuctoo (General Joffre). Chatto. 
The Arya Samaj (Lajpat Rai). Longmans. 5s. net. 

The Irish Abroad (E. O'Donnell). Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Three Lectures on Aesthetics (B. Bosanquet). Macmillan. 3s, 6d. 


5s. net. 
2s. net. 


net. 
| The System of National Finance (Hilton Young). Smith, Elder, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Ventures in Thoughi (F. Coutts). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
“‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ESTABD. 
1837. 
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UFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


§NKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance ¢° 


FOUNDED 1823. 
Funds’ - 


£4,515,741 


Annual Bonuses 
Vesting Immediately. 


In spite of Increased Taxation and Death 

Claims caused by the War, the Rate of Bonus 

was maintained and Full Provision made for 
Depreciation at 3lst December, 1914. 


Head Office - - 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM | LIFE ASSURANCE 


ETY, LIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.c, 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, : 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
Workmen’s pensation, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W- Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insura ed on the t favourable terms. The business of this 
canted to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—TuHE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLiciES. INVENTORIES OF 

Art COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER W. 


CHEESE 


As an article of food cheese has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, but now that the war is beginning to induce us to 
consider economy and food values, cheese is coming into its 
own. 


It is not the sole function of cheese to be cut up in little dice 
and nibbled at the end of a meal. Cheese is a good, whole- 
some, staple food, which can be made into a meal, just as 
meat, fish, or eggs; and, strangely enough, it contains more 
body-building proteid and heat-giving elements than any of 
these three articles of food—and it is cheaper. 


There are many people who find ordinary cheese in- 
digestible. They should eat St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which 
is specially made to render it perfectly digestible. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is one of the most delicious and 
popular cheeses on the market. Apart from containing 
nourishing properties like other cheese, it also contains enor- 
mous quantities of lactic cultures in pure and active form. 

The cultures counteract and destroy harmful poisons 
which other foods deposit in the system. 


Consequently St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only delicious 
and nourishing, but a great health food. Make it a part of 
your daily diet, and you will satisfy yourself as to its food 
and health values. Obtainable from leading grocers and 
dairymen throughout the country, price 6$d. a packet. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In mraking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much strenger 
then ORDINARY COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company ond General Advertising. 
Estimates, and al! informatien of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of ae to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. 4 


One Year ... coo 8 8 2 ° 
Half Year ... eve oo O88 8 


should be crossed and made able 
to REVIEW Offices, 10 King 
Covent Garden, 


In the event of any being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY RE EVIE Semen weal would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 March 1915, 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


TS action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 


Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH | 


DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at | 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean’s Yard, | 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Sohal. hi 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Ent ip 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 


who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, | 


including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 


Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open | 


for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Course of Scientific Instruction in HYGIENE. | 


Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. | 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


TALIAN and FRENCH. 


Perfect accent. References given.—Address ‘‘ M,’’ 
Hanover House, Regents Park, N.W. 


clo 14, 


ENTLEWOMAN, 22, seeks post as Secretary or Secretary- 
Companion to Literary Lady or Gentleman, or to make 
herself useful in similar capacity. Home or abroad, or to travel. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, German.—G.M.G., Longbarnes, Beau- 
champ Roding, Ongar, Essex. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened | 


a WAR ROOM 


| 

at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s | 
Hall, where most of the war books of the | 
day may be seen before buying. | 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application, 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorkKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, Otp Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTs, 
GuNs, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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Italian Marchesa in want due to the | 
war, willing to read and converse in Italian or French. | 
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IF YOU LIVE IN. THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the ‘Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,’ 
every Thursday; Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘‘ Magazine 


Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 

safety of the Country and the Empire, and improve 

the moral and physical condition of the people by 

bringing about the adoption of Universal Military 
Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS: OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


| 

25 0 Members ... ... . 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN- EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


£s. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - 1010 0 
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Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
[JTERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
BOONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 
HE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (LADY) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


‘AIN AND SCOTLAND. vols, 


10s, 6d. 
CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. With 77 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 


HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 8T. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
Monmouth’s 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of 
Rebellion. With so Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
REFUGEES: a Tale 4 the Huguenots. 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 33s. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 
from the Fall of 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Wolsey to the Deteat ot the Spanish Annada, 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols 
3S. 6d. each. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 

THE TWO eo OF DUNBOY: an Irish. 
Romance. 


A: or, teal and Her Colonies. With 

9 Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
GLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With 

9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 


GREVILLE (C. ©. F.) 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 


CHSAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
of his Life. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History 
1795-1835. 2 Vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s, 


LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 33s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the — of 
Jerusalem, With 16 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to + ag 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A = YEAR. With 36 Illustrations, 


RURAL DENMARE, With 2g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. 


CRUISE OF 

Maps and 23 AK. 38. 6d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” With 2 
Maps and 13 ran con 38. 6d. 

“ FALCON ™ THE BALTIC, With Map 

and 11 Illustrations. 4s. 6d, 
THREE EMPIRES MEET: A _Narra- 

tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Iilus- 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


GLAN (A.) 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days 
of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MACAULAY (LORD) 


12 Portraits. 12 vols. 38. 
VII.-X.—Essays and 
XI., XIl.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &s. 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 4s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL (WJ. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. od. each, 


NANSEN (F.) 
FIRST CROSSING OF 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 38. 6d. 


CARTHAGE THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, ~ aw by 38. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. (The Alps.) 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. a> a AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 


THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 


FOX. 35. 6d 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 


New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 


trations. 38. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*,* Except Newman's “ Apologia,” whichis 2s. 6d. net in cloth; 3s. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 
VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD agg” 
VOCES POPULL Second Series. 25 Illus. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT, 
FROUDE A.) 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 
INGELOW WEAN) 
and arranged by ANDREW 


SUBJECTS. In 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THESTORY,OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 


MACKAIL (J. 
ls, can tel 
Greek "Text ond B English lati 

MAX MULLER (F.) 

DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By a w. 
MACKAIL. With  Frontispieces. vols. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 


t. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S 


LESSON. 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
THE ROOTS OF THE 


MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 
sold se: tely.) 
THE STOR OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
OND THE WORLD. 


separately.) 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 


PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
CHURCH OF 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
DR. JEKYLL AND ME. HYDE. With other 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. With 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and Photo- 
gravure Fron’ 
STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 

THE DYNAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


THE WA' 
sold separately.) WEYMAN (STANLEY) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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METHUEN’S 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ALFRED NOYES’S NEW PLAY. 


RADA: A Belgian Christmas Eve. 
Alfred Noyes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
This play has its scene in Belgium and is founded upon the recent afflictions 
of that country. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, AND 
OTHER POEMS. by Alfred Noyes. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. [May 6. 


POEMS. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Done into 
English Verse by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. net. 

These poems are translated in their original metres. Their curious and 
individual beauty is quite unlike anything else in Belxzian letters. 

WINDRUSH AND EVENLODE. 


Baerlein. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


HENRY VIII. sited by C. Knox Pooler. Demy 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


THE HUMAN GERMAN. by Edward Edge- 
worth. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Nowadays, when so much misinformation is being printed about the Germans, 
these genuine sketches should be read with interest. They describe with 
much minuteness and humour the daily life of Berlin and the peculiar 
characteristics of the ordinary German as distiuguished from the overbearing 
Junker class. 


MY LIFE. by Sir Hiram S. Maxim. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
The record of an extremely strenuous and busy life. 


The SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 
By Arthur F. Leach. With 43 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 

This book is the first connected or detailed history of English schools down 
to the Reformation. 

NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY. sy 
Edward Hutton. With 12 Illustrations in colour by 
FRANK CRISP, 16 other Illustrations, anda Map. Crown 
8vo, 6s, [April 22. 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. psy 
G. J. Bruce. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The author writes of what came under his observation during a fourteen 


months’ tour through Brazil. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN A TURKISH 
HAREM. By Grace Ellison. With an Introduction by 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., and 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


All the conventional ideas of life in a Turkish harem are shattered by the 
extremely picturesque and illuminating letters which Miss Grace Ellison has 


written. 
By J. Charlies Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 17 


By 


By Henry 


KENT. 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides, March 25. 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By 
Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a 
Frontispiece in Colour and other [llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. [April 15. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. sy Edward Lewis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. sy J. R. Moreton 
Macdonald, M.A. With 12 Maps. Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. net. [April 22. 


THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES. py 
Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 
(Methuen's Health Series. 


HEALTH FOR THE MIDDLE AGED. sy 
Seymour Taylor, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 
[Methuen's Health Series, March 25, 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. Filson 
Young and Wilfred Gordon Aston. With many 
Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


FICTION 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 
Bennett. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. 3, 
Marjorie Bowen. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“ The story throbs with colour as well as with dramatic interest." 


(April 15. | 


—Pall Mall Gazette. | 


“A fine story of Florence and Savonarola with a derfull inci 
atmosphere of historical accuracy.''—Globe. 


MR. WASHINGTON. by Marjorie Bowen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 15. 


By Arnold | 


FICTION—continued. 
PERCY—AND OTHERS. By F. Anstey. c 


Town 

8vo, 6s. {Second Edition, 

“The humour of Mr. Anstey is as fresh and delightful to-day as it was when 
he wrote Vice-Versa.'’ ''—Country Life. 


FORLORN ADVENTURERS. by Agnes ani 
Egerton Castle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The authors force ahead with their own vivid colours and contrasts, and 


give us just that portraiture we have come to recognise as their special line," 
Glasgow News. 


“This story of love, jealousy, anger is worked out in a fresh and forcible 
manner with the help of admirably-imagined personalities.''"—Morning Post, 


A MIXED PACK. By Dorothea Conyers, Author 
of ‘‘ Sandy Married.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
*“ Rollicking fun, and written in a delightfully quaint way.""—Globe. 


IN OTHER DAYS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 
of ‘‘ The Severins.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 


“The author has never done more exquisite work—splendid in artistry, radiant 
ateagepnine. This publication is an episode in the history of the novel.”"— 

or 

“ The world of Mrs. Sidgwick's fiction is real, actual, full of true human feeling, 
and to be transported into it at the present time is to be transported from a world 
of prevailing nightmare into one of tender sentiment, delicate humour, and fresh 
reality.''—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. By Frederick 
- Watson, Author of ‘‘Shallows.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“ The fun is full and delicious.''"—Liverpoo} Post. 
“A clever study of the comedy and pathos of social ambition.”"—Times. 
Half-humorous, half-pathetic, and unexpectedly idyllic.” —Outlook. 


TIPPERARY TOMMY. A Novel of the War. 
Joseph Keating. Crown $vo, 6s. 


A PEOPLE’S MAN. By E. Phillips Oppen. 
heim. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A spirited novel of social unrest and the machinations of a foreign Power."— 
Birmingham Post. 
“The story is written with all its author's skill in narrative, immense vivacity 
and strong feeling for dramatic situations.'""—Morning Post. 
“It is a novel with a purpose: a stery of thrilling interest.""—World. 


LITTLE MRS. LEE. by Margaret Hope, Author 


of ‘* Christina Holbrook.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story of a charming and inconsequent adventuress.''"—Atheneum. 


THE FAMILY. By Elinor Mordaunt. Author of 
**Bellamy.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It has all the wistfulness of the past. 
appeal to the heart.""—Times. 
** All Miss Mordaunt's figures are alive, all distinct, and all interesting.” 


Sunday Times. 

EDGAR CHIRRUP. by Peggy Webling, Author 

of ‘‘ The Pearl Stringer."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“From first to last there is not a page that is not sweet, wholesome, and 

entirely readable. Here is tenderness without mawkishness, humour without 
noise, a sufficiency of action without harshness of outline.’"—Punch. 


THE HIGHWAY. By L. G. Moberly, Author of 


‘*Man and Woman.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROGER INGRAM. by Margaret Westrup 
(Mrs. W. Sydney Stacey). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* The story proceeds with a light, easy, and graceful flow that makes it always 
pleasurable to follow and interesting in its elaborate, finely-handled study of the 
psychology of the ill-mated husband and wife.'"—Scotsman. 


LILY LOUISA. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench, Author 
of ‘*‘ Potter and Clay.'’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The tale has many well observed studies of character and its own tender, 
yet strong philosophy of life.''"—Scotsman. 


RED HAIR. By Robert Halifax, Author of “The 
White Thread.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tt is the characters and conversation of the people in the poor, mean streets 
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SLEEP AND POETRY. 


“The Poems of John Keats.” Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. Chatto and Windus. 15s. net. 


ONFRONTED with this beautiful edition of ti 
poems of Keats, one may well hesitate how ‘ 

take it. One feels that to speak only of its printing 
and its text, to talk chronology, or discuss the few 
readings that are various—these things would be 
resented by the editor and his craftsmen. For there 
is no trace of pedantry in these volumes. Sir Sidney 
Colvin aims simply at giving to the lovers of Keats 
his poetry in perfect typographical form and in the 
order of their writing. He has no new theory to 
advance or formal criticism to offer. He sends the 
prizers of these volumes straight to Keats himself, and 
so tempts the reviewer to go thither with an equal 
speed. He will therefore allow us to pass over the 
care and scholarship that have gone to the making ot 
this edition and to come at once to the poet himself. 

We may think of Keats in a hundred ways; but one 
way only can be taken—and that but half explored—in 
a short review. We would take him here as the poet 
of sleep. Of all the English poets who have touched 
this perpetual theme, only Shakespeare can be thought 
of as having added in equal measure with Keats to the 
poetry of sleep. Shakespeare is filled with the 
poetry of sleep. The sounds and sweet airs of 
Prospero’s island are heavy with a magic sleep—the 
‘* good dulness ’’ which takes all alike, Miranda with 
Caliban. Othello could no more be medicined “‘ to the 
sweet sleep ’’ which elsewhere Macbeth had murdered. 
Sleep restored Lear, and delivered the third Richard 
up to horror. ‘‘ Cymbeline ’’ must always show us the 
sleeping Imogen. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
is thick with sleepers. Brutus is most dear to us when 
Lucius nods; and the sins of Bolingbroke are wiped 
from all reckoning as he yearns magnificently after 
sleep. 

But Keats is even more devoted; and there are two 
lines that Shakespeare himself might have envied in 
the sonnet which closes: 


** Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul ’’. 


Sleep enters into the stuff of Keats’s poetry in all 
possible ways. It forms his metaphors, rules his voca- 
bulary, and is always at hand as a familiar subject. 
One of his earliest poems couples Poetry and Sleep as 
sister presences : 


‘* What is more tranquil than a musk-rose blowing 
In a green island, from all men’s knowing? 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales? 

More secret than a nest of nightingales? .. . 
What but thee, Sleep? ”’ 


Endymion is the poem of a Sleeper, and is itself, in 
form and substance, a dream. First of the lovely and 
healing qualities of the poet’s thing of beauty is that 
it still will keep— 


‘* A bower quiet for us and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breath- 

ing ’’. 

The sleep which Porphyro gazed on is the sleep which 
Jachimo beheld, with so different an eye; and, though 
the perfection of utterance which Keats was able to 
give to Porphyro’s passion for the sleeping Madeleine 
is not repeated in any poem that he made upon this 
theme, yet we must cherish, for its spontaneity, the 
small fragment : 


** Asleep ! O sleep a little while, white pearl ! 
And let me kneel, and let me pray to thee, 
And let me call Heaven’s blessing on thine eyes, 
And let me breathe into the happy air 
That doth enfold and touch thee all about, 
Vows of my slavery, my giving up, 
My sudden adoration, my great love!’”’ 


| There is a wide difference in the part which sleep 
| Plays in Shakespeare and in Keats. With Shakespeare 
| sleep is a theme like other themes to be celebrated for 
| itself as one of the undying miracles of life. Shake- 
| Speare writes upon one page of sleep, and his poetry 
can then be tuned to another string. But with Keats 
we feel that sleep weighs heavily upon lines that are 
not formally consecrated to sleep. The ‘‘ Ode to a 
, Nightingale ’’ lulls the ear as do a thousand of Keats’s 
| lines with rhythms that rock the brain into a quiet, 
receptive mood—almost a condition of hypnosis—in 
which we are ready to receive each fancy of the poet as 
it drops into the ear: 


** And calmest thoughts come round us; as of leaves 
Budding,—fruit ripening in stillness,;—Autumn suns 
Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves,— 

Sweet sapphire cheek,—a sleeping infant’s breath,— 
The gradual sand that through an hour-glass runs,— 
A woodland rivulet-—a poet’s death.”’ 


The saturation of Keats in the poetry of sleep, a satura- 
tion promised in his early address to Sleep and Poetry 
as twin ideas, is quite unique in English literature, 
We can think of much lovely poetry concerning sleep; 
but of no poet who writes as though his pen were con- 
tinually heavy with the ‘‘ poppied warmth ’’. We have 
cited Shakespeare. Shelley, perhaps, comes next. The 
first lines we meet of Shelley’s writing exclaim to us: 


‘*How wonderful is sleep, 
Sleep and his brother, Death!”’ 


And in the short stanzas ‘‘ To Night ’’—one of his most 
perfect song's—sleep enters in a passage all too brief : 


‘“ Thy sweet child, sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 
‘ Shall I nestle by thy side? 
Wouldest thou me?’ And I replied, 
‘No, not thee!’ 


Almost every poet we can call to mind may be caught 
at the fullness of his power in contemplation or cele- 
bration of sleep. There is Wordsworth’s lovely sonnet, 
‘*A Flock of Sheep that Leisurely Pass By ’’, recalling 
curiously enough just that smooth succession or pano- 
rama of peaceful images into which Keats so invariably 
falls. One of Byron’s most beautiful passages is the 
passage where Haidée pillows the sleeping Juan. The 
worldly malice lurking in and out the lines sets off its 
beauty only the more sharply. There is also the sleep- 
ing Pompilia : 

‘** There she lay, 
Composed as when I laid her, that last eve, 
’O the couch, still breathless, motionless, sleep’s self, 
Wax-white, seraphic, saturate with the sun pe 


And there is Milton’s Eve: 


** So much the more 
His wonder was to find unwak’n’d Eve, 
With tresses discompos’d, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest : he on his side, 
Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d ”’. 


But neither Browning nor Milton drank inveterately of 
the dull opiate which Keats has emptied to the drains. 
His muse sinks ever Lethewards, or walks in em- 
balméd darkness. 

The continual celebration of sleep in Keats is funda- 
mental—a part of that stillness where gray-haired 
Saturn waited, or that ruled in the little town ‘‘ emptied 
of its folk this quiet morn ”’ to pass in silent ecstasy 
about the Grecian Urn. It is a part of the persistent 
faith which proclaims that unheard melodies are 
sweeter, and which loves to contemplate life arrested 
as in the fairy tale, where suddenly all are turned to 
stone. As we pass into the poetic world of Keats we 
feel as though a door or window had suddenly been 
closed and had shut out the noise of the street, or as 
though, after clattering along a cobbled road, our 
wheels had suddenly taken the turf. Keats himself 
proclaimed at the start of Endymion that the beauty 
he served was a refuge from the actual. His Nightin- 
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carries him out of the world to remote images 
ad times. Keats might have written the line: 


“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ’’, 


x, again, have said that ‘‘ Our little life Is rounded 
ith asleep ’’. Critics who have deplored the ‘‘ sweet 
yan’”’ of Keats, finding that it often is facile and 
merely negative, have not sufficiently realised how inti- 
mately it is bound up with all that he has most per- 
ctly accomplished. We cannot reasonably require 

im to halloo with Theseus and his hounds unless we 
we prepared to silence his Nightingale and to break his 
Grecian Urn. 

There is irony in the coming of this perfect edition 
Keats at this time. 
«ining upon the piquancy of contrast to open pages 
yhich distil and drip with peace at a time when life is 
yoolly affirmative and harsh. No lover of Keats can 
gsist the appeal of these books, but many, when they 
we bought them, will put them by on the shelf. 


There is no *‘ Boot, Saddle, To Horse and Away!” | 
athe poetry of Keats; and that is a tune which now | 


atsings the Nightingale. 


THE EX-KHEDIVE. 


“Abbas II."”" By the Earl of Cromer. 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 


London: Mac- 


HAT the eldest son of Tewfik Pasha, born on | 


14 July 1874, had qualities, Lord Cromer gener- 
ly admits. Humour he had, as well as manners. 
He laughed complacently and much when, assassina- 
jon being in the air, the Consul-General lightly sug- 
gested himself as a likelier victim than the Khedive. 
He could be grateful, rushing anonymously to Eng- 
and to stand by the bedside of the Administrator 
who had been good to him. Yet in truth none of these 
things so became Abbas II. as when, in a single move, 
ie joined himself with England’s enemies, rid Egypt 
ifhis presence, and gave Lord Cromer occasion for a 
new and excellent literary essay. 

It is a postscript to the author’s ‘‘ Modern Egypt ’”’, 
ad its value and importance are twofold. You have 
wthentic history, recent or contemporary, of an un- 
sual interest; and as a ‘‘ tract for the times ’? (which 
wed it, to be frank, and many another of the same) 
yu have a fresh and welcome helping of Lord 
(romer’s rich and full experience, his weighty 
precepts. These are not lightly to be considered, and, 
0 say truth, are not too lightly communicated. Lord 
Cromer feels his responsibility, no doubt. He appeals 
Pindar on no great provocation, and two deep- 
throated lines from the Iliad—viii., 236-7, to be 
ptecise—ask Father Zeus if he has ever afflicted a 
mighty king (before Abbas!) with such infatuation 
ad so effectually deprived him of péya xidos, This 
8,no doubt, taking Abbas seriously enough; but Lord 
Cromer has never been able to resist the appeal of the 
lassics. What in another writer would be affectation 
8s, in Lord Cromer, a natural scholarship. 

In the earlier work it will be remembered that the 
tistory of Egyptian reforms is carried down to May, 


1907, when its author left the country; his intimate | 


«count of Egyptian politics stops short with Tewfik’s 
teath in 1892. Lord Cromer had written, but might 
wt publish, his record of events after Abbas II.’s 
«cession. That embargo is removed, and we may now 
talise the patience and justice of the British admini- 
tration and the hopeless character of the Prince whose 
wilight intrigues were to culminate in an open political 
wicide. From the first, as his Austrian preceptors 
‘ppear to have foreseen, Abbas’s temperament was 
ttesponsible, presaging trouble, even allowing for 
fastern princes and the unaccustomed difficulty of this 
me's position. He was arbitrary above the average 
of self-willed boys, and beyond the Oriental average 
he encouraged sycophancy. To be fair to him, 
bssibly a more engaging Rhadamanthus in the 
Consul-General might have given Abbas a_ better 
thance. His first defined attitude was strongly Egyp- 
lan, and there were ‘‘ hybrid nondescript ’’ Egyptians 


XUM 


in any number to instil into his mind that Egypt could 


dispense with foreign aid. Neither then nor later did 
he concern himself with the condition of the Egyptian 
people. Mainly his eyes were turned in upon his own 
position and importance; preposterous charges of 
insult to the Khedive were based on the most trivial 
causes, and Anglophobe Ministers and palace officials 
grew in favour. Plotters saw their chance in the 


return of Mr. Gladstone to power in 1892, but did 


It seems like indecently | 


not reckon on Lord Rosebery, who, on at least two 
occasions, proved himself a good guardian alike to 
Lord Cromer and the British connection. The first 
actual conflict came early in the following year over 
Ministerial changes. The situation was seen to re- 
semble that just before the outbreak of Arabi Pasha, 
and cannot be better put than in Lord Cromer’s 
words :-- 


Every pasha who had been deprived of his privileges or curbed 
in the exercise of his ill-used power, every fanatic Moslem who 
cursed the Giour in his heart, every unsuccessful place-hunter, 
every corrupt employé whose illicit gains had been curtailed by 
British control, every light-headed young Egyptian who thought 
himself of equal if not of superior mental calibre to his British 
official superior, rallied round the foolish youth who—probably 
without being fully aware of it—had raised the standard of revolt 
against Western civilisation. 


At home many of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters were 
prepared to swallow the old jargon and catchwords 
and be poisoned forthwith. The Foreign Secretary, 
to his lasting honour, stood alone. But he pulled 
Mr. Gladstone with him in the end. State-papers 
of January, 1893, memorably expressed the views of 
the British Government on Egyptian affairs; and 
then for a year ferment in Egypt ceased. It began 
again in even more serious shape with the Khedive’s 
public insult to the Sirdar and the Egyptian Army in 
the year after. Once more a certain incalculable 
courage and clear sight came to the rescue of the 
Consul-General’s patience and self-control. Probably 
one man saved England in Egypt and Lord Cromer’s 
policy and reputation therewith. Lord Cromer 
tells us that ‘‘ the battle for British supremacy was 
virtually fought and won during the eventful 
period when Lord Rosebery presided at the Foreign 
Office. The credit of ‘the victory mainly lies with 
him, for without his cordial support I should have 
been quite powerless’. Letters between Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Cromer on the former’s leaving the 
Foreign Office for the Premiership are given. ‘“‘ We 
have gone through stormy times together ’’, writes 
the Foreign Secretary, ‘‘ and I have long come to the 
conclusion that you are a good man to go tiger- 
hunting with. I shall now only join in the sport from 
a tree or distant howdah, but I may yet be of use’’. 
The reader may well echo Lord Rosebery’s form of 
testimonial. But, ah! (he may sigh as he echoes) 
for a Foreign Secretary with just that sense of style! 

But for Egypt, what remained? Lord Cromer’s 
view is still pretty much what it was when he ‘‘ handed 
over”’ to Sir Eldon Gorst in 1907. He foresaw 
dangers, and the differences which divided him from 
others he declared were ‘‘ not so much of principle 
but of degree. They wish to gallop. I consider that 
a steady jog-trot is the pace best suited to advance 
the interests of this country. . . . My strong con- 
viction is that, if the pace be greatly mended, a 
serious risk will be incurred that the horse will come 
down and break his knees’’. The programme of 
‘* gallop '’ was followed presently under Sir Eldon Gorst, 
of whom Lord Cromer speaks with generous apprecia- 
tion and regret. Gorst ‘‘ made a thoroughly honest 
and very courageous attempt to carry out the pro- 
gramme which, if it had not been dictated to him by 
the Foreign Office, . . . was certainly prescribed for 
him by the circumstances with which he had to deal ’’. 
The experiment was inevitable, Lord Cromer thinks, 
and inevitable its failure. The result was reaction and 
the necessary summons of Lord Kitchener, who restored 
peace and gained the confidence of the Egyptians 
in all sections, ‘‘not by allowing the Egyptians 
to govern themselves, but by exercising a stringent 
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control over the proceedings of the Khedive and by 
himself governing the Egyptians’’. ‘The attitude of 
the people of Egypt, Lord Cromer perceives, 1s, at 
worst, that of the venerable sheikh who consigned his 
donkey in moments of irritation to hell, but would 
have been horrified if the animal had gone there. 
Why, he asks, is it that appeals to religious zeal and 
fanaticism made by the Turkish militarists and their 
German fellow-conspirators have failed, and are 
answered both in Egypt and the Soudan by the most 
remarkable expressions of loyalty and friendship 
towards the British Government? Because ‘* State 
expenditure has been carefully controlled and has been 
adapted to the financial resources of the two countries 
concerned, with the result that taxation has been 
low’’. Like it or not, in the absence of ties such as 
common race, language, speech, religion, customs, 
material interests are the link between governors and 
governed. Scylla, on one side, is held by the bureau- 
cratic administrator who would spend on laudable 
schemes beyond what the population’s back can bear; 
at Charybdis, over the way, noisily preach the politi- 
cians and newspaper writers, with home-made nos- 
trums for ailments outside their experience. Personally, 
Lord Cromer does not ‘‘ believe that such education as 
can be imparted in the schools and colleges will ever 
render the Egyptians capable of self-government with- 
out some transformation of the national character, 
which must be necessarily a slow process’’. Yet for 
a sane liberalism there is hope. After three and 
thirty years Egypt takes her place as a part of the 
British Empire. Certain changes and developments 
in Egyptian institutions impend; the Capitulations 
must go. But if statesmanship is skilful and does not 
over-hurry, which means reaction, Lord Cromer sees 
in the incorporation of Egypt in the Empire no hinder- 
ing’, but a help towards ‘‘ that rationally Liberal policy 
to which Great Britain is wedded ”’. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE OPIUM QUESTION. 


“On the Trail of the Opium Poppy.” By Sir Alexander 
Hosie. George Philip. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 


[Reviewep By BisHor 


HE opium question in China has now become a 
matter of internal concern, for which we may 

all be devoutly thankful. For decades it has been 
dinned into our ears that England with brutal selfish- 
ness has forced upon the unhappy Chinese a social evil 
that they hated. Impassioned speeches have been 
made in Exeter Hall and elsewhere marked, it must be 
confessed, at times by not a little exaggeration and 
lack of balance. If a great Irish barrister spoke best 
when he was unfettered by facts, some opium reformers 
made up for the inadequacy of their information by the 
definiteness of the accusations they levelled against both 
the Foreign and the India Offices. The diplomatic veil 
has been dropped for four years, but it is a distinct 
relief to read Sir Alexander Hosie’s conclusion, given 
with adequate knowledge of all the facts of the case, 
that the Chinese have all along been solely responsible 
for the evil which they sincerely desired as a people to 


eradicate, and which by a truly Chinese policy of drift | 


they permitted to become widespread. 

The most illuminating portion of Sir Alexander 
Hosie’s book is the appendix in which he traces the 
inception, organisation and methods of the anti-opium 
crusade in China. So far as England is concerned 
this crusade culminated in an arrangement between the 
British and Chinese Governments in 1911. Article III. 
of that arrangement reads: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment further agree that Indian opium shall not be con- 
veyed into any province in.China which can establish 
by clear evidence that it has effectively suppressed the 
cultivation and import of native opium ’’. The stipula- 
tion that there must be decreased production in China 
pari passu with reduced export from India at the time 
was greeted with not a little indignation. It is now 
recognised that this insistence upon reciprocity was of 


the greatest value to China, and without it the stam 
ing out of the production of opium there would no; 
have been realised. It is perhaps too much to expect 
that other countries and peoples, who took grea 
delight in pointing the finger of reproach againg 
British administration on account of India’s participa. 
tion in the opium trade, will withdraw their charges, 
The Government of China, at any rate, have assesseq 
the action of England at its true value, and repeatedly 
have expressed their gratitude to the British Gover. 
ment. 

The book under review is a plain narrative of 
journeys made in China for the purpose of investigat 
the extent of poppy cultivation in provinces that had 
been the chief centres of opium production. China js 
not an easy place to travel in, and therefore it has 
escaped the banalities of the globe-trotter who, havin 
travelled in comfort over the well-padded tourist track 
in Japan, returns home to record his impressions and to 
magnify his experiences. A Chinese “‘ hotel’? is 
fearsome place at the best. It is almost invariably 
infested by an insect that defies ‘‘ Keating ’’ and makes 
one shudder even to remember. No one who has ever 
laid upon sheets of oiled paper and watched these 
insects swarming up the walls and ceiling will blame 
Sir Alexander Hosie for his reiteration of this 
unpleasant aspect of his travels. The Chinese coolie, 
too, has one point in common with Mark Twain’s 
nigger who, having had one holiday, felt encouraged 
to take another. ‘To rest them for a day is fatal. The 
coolie does not start refreshed and eager by his holiday. 
He becomes sleepy and idle. None the less Sir 
Alexander is a little exacting if he really resented his 
coolies being despondent on one occasion when the 
temperature reached the mark of 102 deg. in the shade. 

There is a good deal of human nature about a China- 
man. There can be no doubt that the cessation of 
poppy cultivation would not have been possible if it 
had not reteived popular support. Chinese farmers 
have been known to take their implements to the 
mandarin and refuse to work because a comparatively 
small tax which they thought unjust had been levied 
upon them. The suppression of poppy-growing must 
have caused great and widespread loss in large agri- 
cultural districts. Farmers have been beaten or con- 
demred to wear the cangue. Crops have been 
destroyed everywhere without a dream of compensa- 
tion. Yet the people have suffered it always with this 
qualification that if they could evade the Government it 
was the Government’s own look-out. It is at this 
point when the humanity, and humour, of the China- 
man becomes apparent. In one place Sir Alexander 
Hosie finds a crop of poppies, all showing the marks 
of having been tapped for crude opium, lurking 
beneath the shade of pea stalks. In another case, 
when the farmers heard that the Prefect came their 
way, they hastened to plough up the poppy fields lying 
along the high road and likely to meet the official eye. 
The Prefect, however, was no fool. He came by 2 
by-path, with results disastrous to the farmer. They 
lost all their crops! Another Prefect was still more 
draconic in his administration. ‘‘ His method was 
simple. He summoned the headmen of the place where 
the poppy had been sown, cangued them, and sent word 
to the places concerned that unless poppy plants were 
uprooted by a certain date it would be his painful duty 
to beat their headmen.’’ The threat was sufficient, and 
the poppy was destroyed in the whole prefecture. 

The result of Sir Alexander Hosie’s investigation 
was that in 1910 poppy cultivation had been completely 
eradicated in Shansi and Szechuan, while in four other 
provinces the output had been reduced at a ratio vary- 
ing from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. This notable 
achievement was nullified by the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in October 1911, and through failure of central 
and local administration there was a recrudescence of 
poppy cultivation. As these were Sir Alexander 
Hosie’s last words the reviewer turned to the Chinese 
Year Book for 1913, which acknowledges the fact, but 
remarks unctuously, ‘‘ while a large opium crop was 


| being harvested in many parts of China the foreign 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 


BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 


“A beautifully told story, and there is something austere in the 
though exquisitely sensitive.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has yet written. . . never 
for an instant does it pall, and when we reach the end we feel 
we have parted from a dear friend.”—Evening Standard. 


THE MAN OF IRO 


By Richard Dehan. Author of “ The Dop Doctor."’ 6s. 


“One reads the eight hundred pages with ever increasing 
Sane in the terrible and wonderful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


E 'A By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 
D Garnett. Each Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published uniform with above: 


The Brothers Karamazov. The Idiot. 
The Possessed. Crime and Punishment. 


Books for Garden Lovers. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL 
GARDE. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. _Illus- 


trated by Charles Robinson. 6s, net. 


“One of the pleasantest garden books I have ever encountered.” 
—Mr. Punch. 


FOUR GARDENS 135 


Illustrated in Colour by Charles Robinson. 6s. net. 


‘*There is a wholesome fragrance about these garden sketches 
that is very pleasant.”—Spectator. 


MARIE TARNOWSKA 


By A. Vivanti Chartres. Author of ‘‘ The Devourers.’’ 
6s. net. 


** An extraordinarily fascinating human document.” . 
—Sunday Times. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE 


,~*+ By his Sister Frau Forster-Nietzsche. 15s. net. 


** Intensely interesting. The long passages quoted from letters, 
notes, and other unpublished papers give the book a value no other 
volume about him can have.”—aily Chronicle. 


THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


The Story of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition 1911-14. 


By Sir Douglas Mawson, D.Sc. 300 magnificent Photo- 
graphs. 2 Vols. Cr. 4to. 36s. net. 
‘“*The best written account of Antarctic Exploration we have 
ever read,”—Morning Post. 


Ready Next Week. ° 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK 


With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


Popular Edition. 


Two Books of the Hour. 
LIFE OF GENERAL JOFFRE 


By Alexander Kahn. With Portrait. 1s. net. 


THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM 


By Dr. L. H. Grondys. 1s. net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 


Twenty-six volumes. 16 mo. Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per 
volume. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. | The Light that Failed. 2 vols. 
2 vols. The Naulahka. 2 vols. 


Soldiers Three. 2 vols. Many Inventions. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. The Day's Work. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4v Kim, 2 vois. 


Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. 
SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Bibliograph and General 


Index to “The Golden Bough: 
A Study in Magic and Religion.” Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By Sir J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo. 20s. net. (Mar. 26. 


A History of Persia. By Lieut.-col. 
P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., C.I.E., Author of ‘Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia,'’ and ‘* The Glory of the Shia 
World." With numerous Illustrations (4 in colour) and 
7 Maps. 2vols. 8vo. £2 10s. net. 

*,* This history must necessarily prove of very great value to 
those who are concerned in any way with Persia, for it at once 
forms the only work which deals with the country as a whole 
and embodies the rich fruits of modern research. 


The British Empire. 38y sir cHakLes 
P. LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 

THE TIMES.—* Few writers are so well qualified as Sir Charles 

Lucas to give a brief, lucid account of ‘ how this Empire came into 

being, and what it means.’ "’ 


The Soldiers’ First-Aid Book. 


By M. THERESA BRYAN, Author of ‘ The Nurses’ 
Medical Dictionary,’’ etc. 32 mo. Sewed. 
2d. net. 


By Author of ‘‘ THE CROCK OF GOLD,” etc. 


Songs from the Clay. Poems by JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Fellowship of Silence. Being 
Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words. 
Narrated and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
L. V. HODGKIN, PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZ- 
GERALD ; together with the Editor, CYRIL HEPHER. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE TIMES.—“ This little book contains short papers in which 

Anglican Churchman and Quaker combine to urge and interpret a 

way of prayer used among the Friends for centuries."’ 


Deliverance. The Freeing of the Spirit in the 
Ancient World. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

*,* Describes the methods by which great men™of the past have 
rid themselves of anxiety in life and from the fear;of , and so 
have won peace of mind. 


Three Lectures on Aesthetic. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 3s 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—The General Nature of the Aesthetic Attitude—Con- 
templation and Creation ; The Aesthetic Attitude in its Embodiment 
—‘‘ Nature "’ and the Arts; Forms of Aesthetic Satisfaction and the 
Reverse—Beauty and Ugliness. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Family. 8) HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Second Impression. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE DaILy NEws.—‘‘ Readers will find much to admire in the 
bra of view, the extensive learning and the broad sympathies 
isplayed.”" 


Elementary Principles of 


Economics, together with a short Sketch of 
Economic History. By R. T. ELY, Ph.D., “LL.D., 
and G. R. WICKER, Ph.D. New Edition, revised and 
adapted for English Students by L. L. PRICE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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opium trade was systematically obstructed’?! No 
Englishman who knows China will wish that the opium 
habit should again grow, but he can at least feel that 
the blame, if it does, must now fall square upon the 
right shoulders. 


A RELIGIOUS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.’ Edited by 
James Hastings. Vol. VII. Hymns—Liberty. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1914. 28s. net. 


HIS great and valuable compilation makes steady 
progress, and in this volume passes satisfac- 

torily for Christians its supreme test. The article on 
the Founder of Christianity is very modern, but though 
the writer’s range of ideas includes singularly few that 
are common to him and such a theologian as Liddon, he 
writes with due and reverent recognition of the great- 
ness of his theme. But there is a strange incomplete- 
ness in the treatment of the subject. While ancient 
discussions are fully described, there is silence on all 
that lies between the patristic period and the Reforma- 
tion. Yet never was thought more original and pro- 
found than that of the great scholastic philosophers. 
On the other hand, an excessive attention is paid to 
German thought in the nineteenth century, and the 
variation—it can hardly be called progress—in the 
mind of minor Teutonic celebrities is tediously 
chronicled. It becomes very clear that the more intel- 
lectual and emancipated among the Congregationalists 
and those Presbyterians who follow their guidance are 
simply translators from the German. They could not 


The method of composite treatment of important topics 
is continued in such cases as ‘‘ Hymns and ‘‘ Law ”’. 
What needs many writers would need many critics, 
and the work of eminent specialists must be taken on 
trust; but if Mohammedan law requires 25 closely 
printed quarto pages, Roman law cannot be fairly 
dismissed in four. The historical articles are generally 
adequate, but that on the ‘‘Inquisition’’ is largely 
apologetic and ends both abruptly and prematurely. 
The student of the Reformation and the reader of 
Voltaire are denied information they had a right to 
expect. The editor has been lax in his supervision of 
the articles on the various tribes and nations which fall 
in this volume. Sometimes there is a superfluity of 
ethnology; sometimes, as with ‘‘Korea’’ and 
‘*Indonesians’’, there is not even a minimum of 
instruction in this matter. The philosophical articles 
are thoughtful and adequate, though there is more of 
mere logic than the title of the Encyclopedia can 
justify ; Leibnitzis fully treated as a philosopher, but his 
theology is starved to make room for irrelevant mathe- 
matics. But altogether the volume excites admiration, 
and satisfaction that so much knowledge is available 
from Scotland and America. Perhaps it is at its best 
in ‘‘ India’’, where we range from the most abstruse 
metaphysics to an idol at Jaunpur—‘‘ a shapeless stone 
smeared with red lead and turmeric, probably repre- 
senting the blood of a sacrifice. It stands near one of 
the bastions of the fort, and when this was blown up 
by British engineers after the Mutiny the stone escaped 
uninjured, a fact which greatly increased the respect 
paid to 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“The Practical Book of Period Furniture.”” By Harold D. Eberlein and 
Abbot McClure. Lippincott. 21s. net. 

This is one of the best books for the keen collector we have 
seen in recent years. The authors have the sense of history and 
the sense of craftsmanship. They really see the period in its 
furnishing and get well beyond the pedantry and rule of thumb 
of dealers and imitators. From the melon-bulb and necessary 
stretcher of the Elizabethan table—when to cross the dining- 
room with its rushes and bones was an adventure for delicately 
shod women—to the decency of Heppelwhite and Sheraton is 


an engrossing story for those who look through the furniture 
to the social habits they reveal. Not the least striking chapter 
is that which abolishes the leathern troopers of Cromwell for 
the friends of Pepys who sat under the cupids and crowns of 
the Restoration. For these changes, and for all the subtle and 
formal craft that declares them, the authors of this book have a 
keen eye. They are also safe guides to the relative merits of 
the greater men. We particularly notice that Thomas Shearer 
is not neglected. The careless historian and the blind connoisseur 
usually dismiss this greatest of all English craftsmen as a 
contemporary of Sheraton and Heppelwhite whose work is 
hardly to be distinguished from these more fortunate and 
famous designers. But Shearer was an original genius and a 
man whose every piece was individual in its strength and grace, 
We would add as to this book that, though it is more than a 
formai book of advice to the amateur, it is nevertheless as clear 
and as sound a book as a young collector could desire. No 
furniture book will enable a collector to start at once as a 
connoisseur. But this book will give him exactly the historical 
and formal knowledge he requires—with plates, diagrams and 
pictures admirably chosen and rendered. 


“The Lower Amazon.” By Algot Lange. Putnam. $2.50 net. 
South America, though widely acknowledged as the continent 
of the future, is still a land of which the world in general remains 
in ignorance. Great spaces on its map are blank, and enormous 
regions are known only to the wandering Indians and a very 
few white explorers. A book of observations, such as Mr. Lange 
has written, is therefore welcome, and the information given by 
the author on the rich region of the Amazon is extremely inter- 
esting. Good reason exists for believing that in the northern 
parts of Brazil important developments will one day be made. 
Despite fever-bearing insects and poisonous reptiles, its potential 
wealth attracts many eyes, and it may be noted that Mr. Lange 


| on his second visit was induced to revise some of the pessimistic 
| opinions he had formed on the earlier expedition he had made, 


anticipate the revolt of the English mind, but they Many problems have to be faced, including great battles with 


might have reflected that religious thought cannot be | : ~ ; : 
essfully transplanted fro | unexploited for long. Whether the Brazilians, aided by capital 


Nature, but it is not likely that the world will leave Amazonia 


from Latin Europe, wil] set to work remains to be seen, and the 


' writer clearly regards their Government as apathetic, yet it is 


certain that the South American peoples, despite their mixed 
blood, have a racia] consciousness, and are jealous of any usurpa- 
tion of their territorial rights and opportunities. 


“ Behind the Scenes in the Terror.’ By Hector Fleischmann. Trans- 
lated by Henry Blanchamp. Greening. 12s. 6d. net. 

Out of the huge mass of documents and pamphlets relating to 
the French Revolution, and particularly to the prisons and 
prisoners of the period, many books may yet be made. The 
subject seems, indeed, almost inexhaustible, and few writers are 
as capable of presenting its dramatic side as is M. Hector 
Fleischmann. Romance, certainly, is the dominant note in this 
volume, but its author has also been diligent in his search for 
the flotsam of historical truth. Striking word-portraits of such 
notorious characters as Robespierre and Marat are to be found 
in his pages, but the reader will, perhaps, profit most by turning 
to those sections of the book which are devoted to half-forgotten 
figures of the men and women who walked through those days 
of blood and storm. Marie-Joseph Chénier, the poet’s brother, 


appears here, and we may trace, too, something of the lives of | 


Hébert, the merchant of furnaces, and Albitte, the man who 
guillotined statues. Further, the author gives an unexpected 
glimpse of Rouget de Lisle who, after his one inspired hour, 
vanished into obscurity, and another of the Widow Marat, 
whose life was prolonged far beyond the times of terror in which 
her man had played his hideous part and died. All this is 
fascinating, and for the rest we are glad, too, to be taken into 
the dim recesses of the Conciergerie and the other gaols of Paris 
by so skilled a guide. The book is informative, and it vibrates 
with the passions it recalls. 


“The - or of St. Paul’s.”” By Canon Newbolt. Wells, Gardner. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Ruskin called a well-known book in which he described 
a once magnificent Cathedral “The Bible of Amiens”. The 
Cathedral was a beautiful book of stone from which the sons and 
daughters of France might receive an inspiration of strength and 
beauty. Canon Newbolt sees in London’s great Cathedral a 
similar book, which lies with open page that all may read. This 
is the theme of the sermons. It is impossible for those who have 
loved both Cathedrals to forget that a similar fate to that of 
Amiens may befall London if Englishmen fail in the fiery trial of 
their national life. It is possible to see in one event in the history 
of St. Paul’s an omen of hope for Frenchmen. Old St. Paul’s 
was in ruins when a workman brought to Wren a stone on which 
was inscribed the solitary word “ Resurgam.” The great archi- 
tect found in it an inspiration for a task which would have broken 
down a less courageous man. 
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By the Author of ‘THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN.” 


THE ORIGIN, CAUSES & 
OBJECT OF THE WAR 


Touching more especially upon the German Designs on 
South Africa. 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘*At once interesting and well informed. The book is 


well adapted to make things clear to a popular 
audience.'’ —Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW ON THE 
UNIVERSE of the War. 
By I. M. CLAYTON. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Not without insight and a power of saying effective 
things. On the ethics of war he says much that is worth 
listening to, with much that is disputable.'’—Times. 


‘It is a forcible and pathetic demonstration of the 
terrible results of war on the human race. Its appeal 


for education in right ways of thinking ought to be | 


heeded at once and everywhere.'’—Dr. John Clifford. 


THE AFTER HOUSE 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. | 6s. 


“* It is a capitally done story of murder, mystery and 
love, and revives recollections of Stevenson, the R.L.S. 
of ‘The Wreckers’ and ‘ The Ebb Tide,’ and that is 
only another way of saying that its pages are full of 
the spirit of adventure, the buffeting of the gale, and 
the atmosphere of the sea.''—Sunday Times. 


To be had from all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


The Sources of Keyboard Music in England 


CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Universite Nouvelle of Brussels. 


Translated from the French by 
JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price Seven Shillings Net. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


NATIONAL BOOK TRADE 


PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


\ite Membership, £5. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts 
and approved under the National Insurance Act.) 


President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of distress 
among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


No apolcstion for help has boon retused. 


Please support the Booksellers’ Society. 


R. W. THORNTON, 
Walbrook, E.C. Secretary 


Yearly Subscription, 6s. 


21 NEWVOLUMES. 21 


EVERY MAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


COMPLETING 721 VOLUMES. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Robert Browning. By Edward Dowden. 
CLASSICAL. 


Caesar's Gallic War, and other Commentaries. Translated 
by W. A. McDevitte. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Carlyle's Essays. 2 vols. With Note by J. Russell Lowell. 
Froude's Short Studies. Vol, 


FICTION. 
Story of a Peasant. By Eckmann-Chatrian. 2 vols, 
Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 
The Su . By G. R. Gleig. 
Windsor Castle. By Harrison Kmewerth. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. 
Dostoieffsky'’s Poor Folk, and the Gambler. Translated 
by C. J. Hogarth. 
HISTORY. 


Josephus’ Wars of the Jews. Intro. by Dr. Jacob Hart. 
Mignet's French Revolution. Intro. by L. Cecil Jane. 
ORATORY. 
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Ibsen's Brand. Translated by F. E. Garrett. 
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Paine's Rights of Man. Intro. by C. J. Holyoake. 
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TRAVEL. 


Young's Travels in France and Italy. Intro. by T. Okey. 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. By Sir G. W. Cox. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD’S 


NEW BOOK 


WITHIN THE TIDES c:.svo. 6s. 


Times.—"‘ It is the plain process of the proof of their simple goodness 
which these stories reveal in all their beauty, imagination, irony, 
a complexity, in their radiance and their pitch black pits of 
8 iow."" 


BOOKS ON THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. With Coloured Maps. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In this book the Author argues that the problem of nationality is the 
underlying cause of the present war. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY 


crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
In this book, written some months before the commencement of the 
war, the author suggests that the trend of recent history indicated both 
the imminence and the inevitability of a general European War. 


THE NATIONS AT WAR 


THE BIRTH OF A NEW ERA. By L. CECIL 


JANE. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
+ al An ably written forecast of what the war is to do for tke 
world."’ 


THE GERMAN ENIGMA, what 
Germans Think—What they Want—What they can 
Do. By GEORGES BOURDON. Editor of the 
‘* Figaro." 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. met. 


Times.—" An in‘ensely interesting book when it was written more 
than a year ago, but its interest is increased tenfold by the War.” 


By L. CECIL JANE. Large 


J. M. DENT & SONS Ltd. $f, 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Hon. Adelaide Drummond 
(Retrospect and Memoir) 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—" A pleasantly piquant series of impressions 


of nineteenth-century people, marked by judgment, sincerity, and 
the best spirit of humour and appreciation.” 


Paris Waits: 1914 


2nd Impression in the Press. 
By M. E. CLARKE, With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Punch.—"'! have seldom met a volume of more pronounced * heart 
interest’ than * Paris Waits.’ Not only are her pen-pictures remark- 
ably vivid and realistic, but the camera has also helped." 


The Toll House 


By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of ‘* The Shape of 
the ‘‘The Blackberry Pickers.’’ Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6 


Times.—"‘An appealing and humorous picture of the life of an old- 
fashioned English village in war-time." 


FIFTH AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION (852 pp.) 


Modern Germany : 
HER POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 
HER POLICY, HER AMBITIONS, AND THE 
CAUSES OF HER SUCCESS. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—"‘ There is not a superfluous page init. ‘Modern Ger- 


many’ is invaluable as a clue to the forces at work in every 
department of her national life."’ 


The System of National Finance 


By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. Large post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Lombard Street Library 


A series of volumes on Financial Subjects. 3s. 6d. net 
each. Volume 1.—LOMBARD STREET: A Descrip- 
tion of the Money Market. By the late WALTER 
BAGEHOT. New Edition. With an Introduction by 
Hartley Withers. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ From a Col- 
lege Window,"’ ‘‘The Orchard Pavilion,” &c. Large 
post 8vo. (March 23 


The Minor Horrors of War 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With 64 Illustrations. Large 
’ post 8vo, 1s. 6d. net in paper cover ; 2s. net in cloth. 
‘ (March 23 
This book deals with various insects and other pests which cause 
disgust, discomfort, and often disease amongst our troops now 
fighting in all quarters of the globe. 


Bronte Poems: 


Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne 
and Branwell Bronte. Including some poems hitherto 
unprinted. Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR 
C. BENSON. With the recently discovered Portraits of 
the Sisters, and fac-simile MSS. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net, or in leather 4s. 6d. net. (March 23 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 


2nd Edition in the Press. 


The Full Price 


By LADY CHARNWOOD. 

T:mes.—‘ There are a happy few to-day who understand the tradi- 
tion of Trollope, and Lady Charnwood must be reckoned among 
them. There is insight, reflection, a gift for the invention of natural 
incident, and the flow of natural dialogue and humour." 

Daily Telegraph.—" The book is a clever study of contrasting per- 
sonalities and an engrossingly interesting presentation of social and 
political life." 


La Belle Alliance 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of *' Green Cliffs,’’ &c. 
Lady's Pictorial.—** Rowland Grey presents the picture of school- 
life at Fontainebleau with a freshness and vividness which makes 
very good reading."’ 


The House of the Foxes 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘‘ Honey, my 
Honey,’’ Molly, my Heart's Delight.”’ 


London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


WAR: ITS GONDUCT AN) 
LEGAL RESULTS 


Including a Critical Examination of ty, 
Whole of the Emergency Legislation (wit; 
a Chapter on Martial Law); a Chapter o, 
| the Neutrality of Belgium; a Survey of ti, 
Rules as to the Conduct of War on 
and Sea, and a Complete Study of ti, 
Effect of War on Commercial Relations 
By THOMAS BATY, LL.D., D.C.L., and Pro. 
fessor J. H. MORGAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The whole subject of the legal effects of war ix 
covered with extraordinary completeness.” 
THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


KAISER, KRUPP, AND KULTUR 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK. Pape 
Covers. Is. net. 


A slashing indictment of German methods and ideals. 


THE INFLUENCE OF KING 
EDWARD 


AND ESSAYS ON OTHER SUBJECTS. By the 
Viscount ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Lord Esher’s portrait of the late King is from the life, and is 
not merely kingly but human. We know of no better statement 
than is contained in these chapters of the part that the King took 
in foreign affairs.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ESSAYS 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND HISTORY 
Ios. 6d. net. 

** The late Sir Alfred Lyall had touched life at many points as 
aman of action, an administrator, a thinker, a scholar, anda 
poet, and the wide range of his interests is reflected in this 
volume.'’—The Spectator. 


A LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, 


First Earl of Salisbury. A ALGERNON CECIL, 
Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


AT HOME AND ON THE 
BATTLE-FIELD 


Letters from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 
written by SIR FREDERICK STEPHEN ON, 
G.C.B., late Scots Guards, vith a slight Memoir 
of Himself, of his Brother, SIR WILLIAM 
STEPHENSON, K.C.B., and of their Father, 
SIR BENJAMIN STEPHENSON, G.C.H. Edited 
by Mrs. FRANK POWNALL, With Illustra 
tions, 12s. net, 


PLACE-NAMES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


By the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, M.A., BD, 
Author of “ The Place-Names of Scotland,” &¢, 
15s. net. 


‘It is a very fine attempt of the conspectus of the whole subject, 
which has never till now been accomplished, and it very worthily 
represents the twenty years of leisure given to it.’’—The Observer. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


ALAN! ALAN! 


A Novel. By Miss EIRENE WIGRAM, Author 
of “The Affair of the Envelope,” &c. 


THE FADED VISION 


A Novel. By A. K. INGRAM, Author of “The 
Greater Triumph,” &c. 
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